








Frankly, we didn't think any car 
could begin to measure up to our new 
Camry Sedan. 

But with over 40 cubic feet of fully- 
carpeted cargo space, the all-new 1992 
Toyota Camry Wagon is everything 
our new sedan is, and more, 

More room to accommodate things 
like a five-foot love seat. Or a couple of 
rambunctious Great Danes. Or when 
you add the optional third rear seat, 

a car pool for seven, 


But even with all this extra space, 
performance doesn't take a back seat 
Which is why you'll find an available 
185-horsepower V6 under the hood 

The Camry Wagon is big on safety, 
too. With standard equipment like a 
driver-side air bag* 3-point seatbelts 
and available Anti-lock Brakes. 

Now considering everything the 
new Toyota Camry Wagon has to offer, 
this may be the only time we can say 
our best work is behind us. 


WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT 
THERE WAS ROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT: 












‘THE ALI-NEW CAMRY WAGON. 


WE JUST COULDN'T LEAVE WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 


; and location of your nearest dealer 
Juckle up! Do it {GRERO8e who love you #142 Toyota Motor Sales TIS.A. Ine 











As you rush for the best seats in the house, 
try not to trip over the dog. 


Now you can get just as close as you want to see “Sting at the Hollywood Bowl’ 
“Billy Joel at Yankee Stadium,’ and “The 25t Montreux Music Festival.” Because they are 
all coming to your home during The Disney Channel's free preview. Which means you 
shouldn't have to compete for seats. But if you do, please watch your step. 


‘ 2 ~ 
The Disney Channel 


Free Preview May 28-June 1 


Available only in participating cable systems. 
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vs. Murphy Brown forces a truce Kazakhstan strike a deal says his last good-night 
The Summit to Save the Earth 


More than 100 heads of state, with a supporting cast of 
30,000, are getting together in Rio to confront the world’s 
most threatening environmental perils. Will it be a landmark 
in human history or a diplomatic fiasco of global proportions? 
Rio Sideshows A festival of orations, concerts and art shows 
will make the summit an ecological Carnaval 

Green Is Golden Companies and nations cash in on technology 
Future Trouble Spots A map showing where the next 
environmental crises are likely to hit 
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U.S. POLITICS: Dan vs. Murphy 
Quayle’s jab at a T'V goddess obscures a serious debate 
In TV land, close-knit families are thriving 
Waiting for Perot, Bush and Clinton abandon the center 
THE POLITICAL INTEREST: Straight Talk About Race 
Bill Bradley, at least, is calling it like it is 


U.S. SECURITY: Fire Sale on Secrets 
Should the French be allowed to buy LTV? 








LAw: Capital Crimes 
When defendants face death with so-so lawyers at their side 
THAILAND: Growing Up Painfully 
The rise ofa middle class undermines military control ; Ys oon : 
CULTURE: Fit for a Queen 40 At stake is the kind of planet our children will inherit 
The ancient Egyptian tomb of Nefertari is gloriously restored 
AMERICA ABROAD: A Surfeit of History HEALTH: The Trouble with Gynecologists 
The Balkans remember the past too well—and repeat it A book contends that only female doctors should treat women 
BUSINESS: Power Play in Sports Drinks CINEMA: Trashmeister 
Challengers Coke and Pepsi take on champion Gatorade Fifties director Edward Wood was so awful he was awesome 


DEPARTMENTS 





CINEMA The styleless Sister Act is engineered to be a hit 
THEATER Denver's gritty musical of They Shool Horses ............ 81 
MUSIC A swellegant new Cole Porter set 
BOOKS Jay McInerney fulfills his early promise. 

Merrill Markoe goes to the dogs, hilariously ................. 86 
SHORT TAKES .... 


COVER: Detail of painting Maravilhoso Rio de Janeiro by Lia Mittarakis 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


HREE WEEKS AGO, OUR ART DEPARTMENT COVER COOR- 
dinator, Linda Freeman, received a phone call from 
Maurice Skinazi, an international businessman and art 
collector. Mr. Skinazi suggested that if by any chance 
Time was going to do a story on the 
Rio summit, we should consider us- 
ing something painted by his friend, 
Brazilian painter Lia Mittarakis. 
Mr. Skinazi, who might consider 
a second career as an editor, had 
guessed our plans exactly right. 
Yes indeed, we were readying a 
special report on the United Nations 
Conference on Environment and 
Development in Rio, and yes, we 
were in need of a cover illustration. 
Freeman asked Skinazi to send a 
transparency of the painting. Even 
though Time rarely uses unsolicited 
artwork for the cover, the simple beauty of this painting de- 
lighted everyone, and art director Rudolph Hoglund decided 
to use it. “Before | told Lia about the situation, I asked her to 
name the most famous magazine in the world, and 
of course she said ‘Time,” recalls Skinazi. “She was 
simply elated that you would consider her painting for the 
cover. 


Mittarakis’ style is commonly known as “naive art,” a | 


term that describes contemporary works that are painted in a 











folk manner. Mittarakis, the daughter of Greek immigrants, 
lost both her parents by the time she was 10 years old. She 
took up painting during her teenage years while living in an 
orphanage. For years the artist supported herself and two 
daughters by selling tropical scenes at Rio street fairs. Her vi- 
brant works—which have been called “painted poetry”—even- 
tually attracted the attention of European critics. 

Although a detached retina has robbed Mittarakis of sight 
_ in her right eye and she has lost 60% 
of the vision in her left eye, she con- 
@ tinues to produce canvases at home 
> on Paqueta Island off the coast of 
Rio. The work reproduced on this 
week's cover is an acrylic portrayal 
of the Tijuca forest overlooking Rio. 

Our special report on the sum- 
mit is part of 'Time’s commitment to 
cover environmental issues, which 
began when we named Endangered 
Earth as the Planet of the Year for 
1988. Says senior editor Charles Al 
exander, who edited the stories: 
“The summit itself can’t save the 
earth, but it can put the nations of the world on the 
right path.” Mittarakis shares that optimism and hopes 
that “by portraying the beauties of nature, we can remind 
the world about what is at stake.” That is exactly our 
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A promise to let you color a red rose green. 
A promise that a secret whispered is as good as kept. 
A promise you can always r ly on me. 


Nothing 


2 hinds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 


we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 


Ca 


MassMutual’ 


We help you keep your promises, % 
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The acquittal has put 
the American justice 
system on trial. 


Vernon Cooper 
Castries, St. Lucia 
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ON THE DAY I ATTENDED MY LAST LAW- 
school class, the jury in Simi Valley de- 
livered its not-guilty verdict in the trial 
of the four white police officers accused 
in the beating of black motorist Rodney 
King [Cover Srories, May 11]. There isa 
clear message to all of us entering the 
law profession and to those now in- 
volved: there is a deep mistrust of the 
justice system in the U.S. In law and jus- 
tice, perceptions are important, and the 
Clarence Thomas nomination hearings, 
the William Kennedy Smith trial and 
the Los Angeles verdict have convinced 
many Americans that our laws and our 
courts do not result in fair treatment. 
The solutions will not come easily, but 
we had best set about reforming our cur- 
rent legal structures, or the violence in 
Los Angeles and elsewhere will only be 
the beginning. 
David R. Fine, Editor in Chief 
The University of Toledo Law Review 
: Toledo 


THIS ENTIRE AFFAIR REVEALS A MALAISE 
in our society: the dangerous effeteness, 
wimpiness, of a society grown weak and 











cowardly. Except for a few Koreans, who 
are made of sterner stuff, almost no one 
protected his own property. Over and 
over, the television screens were filled 
with scenes of hoodlums looting. Most of 
them were teenagers. Our forefathers 
conquered this country by braving and 
overcoming almost insuperable obsta- 
cles. Surely, they would not have per- 
mitted a bunch of thieves to steal their 


| goods and burn their stores. What has 


happened to America’s guts? 

Part of the problem is the hysterical 
news coverage of this sort of event. Over 
and over, T'V showed fires and close-ups 
of looters. The unrelenting repetition of 
the violence woefully exaggerated the 


magnitude of that problem. And most of | 


the damage that was done occurred be- 
cause people ran away. Few stood out- 
side a place of business, arms akimbo, 
and said, “Not here, Bud.” We need to be 
as strong and assured as were the men 
and women who built America. 
Peter H. Engel 
Los Angeles 


HOW COULD FOUR L.A.P.D. MEMBERS BE 
found not guilty of brutality witnessed 
by everyone in the world who owns a 
television set? The phrase “justice is 
blind” has taken on a sad new meaning. 

Nancy L. O'Donohue 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


THE VERDICT WAS THE MATCH, REAGAN- 
omics was the gasoline. 

Gary Garshfield 

Irvine, Calif. 


SOME PEOPLE ARGUE THAT PRESIDENT 
Bush could have prevented the violence 
if he had ordered troops into the area 
earlier, before the jury reached its ver- 
dict. But would this really have prevent- 
ed the outcry, the frustration or the an- 
ger? What Bush and other whites could 
have done before the verdict to prevent 
violence would have been to invest in 
these communities, in the education 
and development of black children un- 
lucky enough to grow up in the ghettos 
we've created. Across the country, 
white people are scared to death, and we 
should be. If we don’t start caring about 
these people soon, this ignored segment 
of our population is going to stop taking 
their frustration out on one another and 
start turning the violence on us. 
William H. Swartz III 
Hamilton, N.Y. 
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YOU MENTIONED PITTSBURGH AS ONE OF 
the cities that had problems in the wake 
of the not-guilty verdict. But Pittsburgh 
was amazingly calm. Our mayor, who is 
a Jewish grandmother in her 70s, spent 
the days walking through our inner-city 
neighborhoods talking to people and al- 
lowing them to express their anger and 
outrage. We in Pittsburgh are very 
proud we did not experience what other 
cities did. 
Becky Burgwin 
Pittsburgh 


KING WAS VICTIMIZED TWICE—FIRST BY 
the police and then by the justice sys- 
tem. Riots should never be condoned or 
encouraged. Beatings such as the one 
people saw on television should never 
happen again to any human being, re- 
gardless of the situation. The verdict set 
race relations back and showed the 
world community that democracy is an 
ongoing process. The U.S., as a nation, 
needs to reflect on and solve the under- 
lying problem of bigotry. 
Art Gonzales, Mayor 
Brentwood, Calif. 


IF FOUR BLACK POLICEMEN HAD BEATEN 

up a white motorist, would they have 
been acquitted by that jury? 

Mary Patricia Goretti 

Florence, Italy 


SINCE LOS ANGELES WAS A WAR ZONE, 
President Bush should have quickly de- 
clared martial law and sent in federal 
troops. California Governor Pete Wilson 
was slow in ordering out the National 
Guard, which arrived a day or two late. 
Mayor ‘Tom Bradley and police chief 
Daryl Gates, however, bear the primary 
responsibility for the deaths, fires and 
looting. They simply did not do their 
jobs and left people defenseless. Our offi- 
cials fiddled while Los Angeles burned. I 
now must buy a gun because | can no 
longer rely on the federal, state or local 
government to protect the lives of my 
family or safeguard our possessions. 
Stanley A. Wainer 
El Segundo, Calif. 


IF DANTE COULD SPAN THE CENTURIES 

from the Middle Ages to our troubled 

times, he would be obliged to reserve a 

contemporary circle of hell for the infer- 
no that was Los Angeles. 

Sid Broudy 

New York City 





DESPITE ALL THAT HAS HAPPENED WITH 
the killings, looting, beatings and de- 
struction during the Los Angeles riots, 


| there may be some good that will come of 


all this. Possibly a few of the destroyed 
sites were gun stores or hideouts for 
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“Where'd you get steaks like that?” 
“They came with the grill” 
“Come on, where'd they come from?” 
“Private Issue? 
“We're having one of those ‘Who's on first?’ conversations, aren't we?” 


DUC@VER 
Spivate LM 
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Your credit card should be a Private Issue: 


Your credit card shouldn't be like everyone else's. Yours should you use it to buy a barbe cue grill® And for dessert you'll still 
send you $50 worth of free foods from Omaha Steaks* when be getting a delicious 1.5% Cashback Bonus® Award** 


horged on Privote hase pnce must be er thon $12 er vod 6/1 to 6/30/9 ” ew hases. 19.8% APR except 18% in ME, NC WI $40 Ann Fee 
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THERE ARE SOME PLACES WHERE 


While we clearly build cars that appeal to the The product of rigorous airflow testing, both on 
eye, we're more concerned with appealing to things the track and in the wind tunnel, the Legend Coupes 
like a driver$ right foot. And adrenal glands. sleek, aerodynamic shape enables it to fly through the 

In other words, the 1992 Acura Legend Coupe air with very little resistance or turbulence. And fly 
wasn't just designed to be beautiful for beautys sake, down the road with remarkable stability. 
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but also for the sake of performance. To achieve its low.32 drag coefficient, each body 





section was computer analyzed, then shaped for maxi- 
mum efficiency. For instance, the Legend Coupe has 
unusually narrow gaps between its body panels. Its 
grille has a very low profile. And the headlights and 
door handles are almost completely flush. 


Putting such detail into the Legend body means 


Legend Coupe LS 


- LOOKS ARE, IN FACT, EVERYTHING. 





you can make more of everything that sits under it. 
Like its 200-horsepower, 3.2-liter, 2 t-valve V-6. And 
double-wishbone suspension. Because, while looks 
are nice, we think performance is everything. Call 


1-800-TO-ACURA “A ACURA 


more information. PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCE 
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drug deals. The community can rebuild 
these charred places into centers for edu- 
cation and vocational training, for day- 
care and other services that will help in 
developing model, skilled, hardworking 
citizens, people who can earn a decent 
living, provide for their families and be- 
come role models for others. In spite of 
the hellish conditions the city has experi- 
enced, | remain optimistic. 
Aaron N. Morgan 
San Diego 


ONE BIG LOSER IN THE L.A. RIOTS WAS 
black credibility. The targeting of Korean 
businesses for looting and destruction 
solely because they were owned by Kore- 
ans was racism, pure and simple. I realize 
that many black-owned businesses were 
also destroyed, but the intense attacks di- 
rected at the Koreans were unmistakably 
racist. Instead of burning them out, Los 
Angeles’ African Americans would do 
well to study and copy the Koreans’ work 
ethic and family solidarity. 


Milwaukee 


TIME TOTALLY MISSED THE POINT OF 
Rodney King’s famous line “Can we all 
get along?” in applying it solely to black- 
white relations. It is unthinkable that in 





this day and age you can still refer to 
race-relations issues as black-white. 
When King made his statement, the vio- 
lence had affected and encompassed 
other races, including the Asian and 
Hispanic people of Los Angeles. This 
misuse just reinforces America’s class 
structure: whites are first-class citizens, 
the blacks second, and the rest are un- 
mentionable third. To be nonwhite and 
nonblack is much scarier! 
Oscar B. Jorge 
Vancouver 


AS A CIVILIAN AMERICAN LIVING IN EU- 
rope, I far too often have to explain and 
defend my country’s actions. However, | 
usually do so with pride and under- 
standing. In the instance of King and the 
“Los Angeles Four,” there can be no de- 
fense. | feel shock and horror at the bla- 
tant miscarriage of justice and can only 
agree with the European pronounce- 
ments that something is seriously 


| wrong with the American system. | am 
Neil Saari | 


embarrassed for my country. 
Rusty Cannaday 
Nuremberg 


PRESIDENT BUSH HAD A PERFECT OPPOR- 
tunity to speak about a positive vision, 


the future and the healing of the coun- | 
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try. Instead, he blamed the policies of 
the ’60s and ‘70s. What would Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, Roose- 
velt or Kennedy have said? Certainly, 
they would have risen above pointing a 
paralyzed political finger. 
Tom Vitiello 
Granville Ferry, N.S. 


MANKIND HAS BEEN SET BACK A MILLEN- 
nium by this incredible verdict. 

Djorna V. Elgaard 

Hamburg, N.J. 


THE LOS ANGELES POLICE OFFICERS IN- 
volved and the 12 jury members have 
achieved what the likes of Castro, Gad- 
dafi, Saddam, the Sandinistas and many 
others have been trying to do for dec- 
ades. They have dispelled the myth of 
American justice and fair play for all. 
Allan McEvoy 
Auckland, New Zealand 


LET ME GUESS—SIMI VALLEY'S SISTER 
city is Pretoria! 

Lisa Wolfson 

Munich 


A NATIVE-BORN AMERICAN CITIZEN WITH 
a dark skin color could not get justice in 
America. How can people with vastly 
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different cultural, religious, political 

and racial backgrounds get a fair trial 

there? Gaddafi is right not to allow his 

citizens to be tried for alleged crimes in 
an American court. 

Qater Bin Salem 

Cairo 


SHAME ON THE JURY WHO HANDED DOWN 
the not-guilty verdicts. Shame on the 
four police officers, who smiled and 
hugged one another after the verdicts. 
The videotape of the beating illustrated 
their cowardice and racism. | applaud 
King's courage in the wake of the vio- 
lence in speaking out and pleading for 
the riots to stop. 
Richard Hung 
Hong Kong 


I AM ONE WHITE AMERICAN WHO AD- 
mires the restraint and patience black 
Americans have amply demonstrated 
for many years. If revolt and rebellion 
have ever been justified, this is one of 
those times. 
Duane S. Carter 
La Antigua Guatemala 


THE MEDIA SHOWED TRUNCATED AND BI- 
ased video clips. They did not show why 


King had to be dragged out of his car, or | 








how he failed to put up his hands or re- 
fused to allow the police to search him 
for weapons. Journalists are making a 
martyr out of King, a man his own so- 
licitors did not dare to put on the wit- 
ness stand. 
Peter Sekers 
Sydney 


Covering the Real Los Angeles 


RICHARD SCHICKEL’S REPORT “HOW TV 
Failed to Get the Real Picture” [Cover 
Srories, May 11], asking for restraint 
and perspective, should be required 
reading for all television network and 
station news directors, anchors and re- 
porters. Schickel’s analysis of the cover- 


| age of the debacle following the King 


verdict can be applied to every crisis. A 
few seconds of videotape gives an awe- 
some demonstration of TV’s power. 
Emmy Award-winning knsp-rv (San 
Diego) provided its own bad example 
with a reporter who stood on a sidewalk 
in affluent Beverly Hills, commenting on 
the contrasting sunny, calm and good 
life in that area as rampaging have-nots 
tore the guts from neighborhoods with- 
in a few blocks, 





Parker Kimball | 


Carlsbad, Calif. 


I SUPPOSE SCHICKEL WAS WATCHING 
the live television coverage of the Los 
Angeles riots from a “lily white” safe 
area. His description of “profoundly dis- 
informative helicopter shots of burning 
buildings” is galling to those of us who 
live in what's now being called “the 
Zone.” Schickel blasts the local news for 
creating an impression that Los Angeles 
was about to go up in flames. Well, it 
was going up in flames. Fires were burn- 
ing everywhere, not just in South Cen- 
tral. In my midcity neighborhood, which 
is miles from there, we lost an entire 
shopping center with a bank, a major su- 
permarket, a discount drugstore and 
dozens of small shops. And it was right 
next door to a police station. The fires 
encircled my home. Rioters were attack- 
ing people on every major street to the 
south, north, east and west of me. The 
same thing was happening in Long 
Beach, a city 20 miles away. No, Mr. 
Schickel, the violence was not confined 
to a small area, as you said. The local 
television news had it right for once. | 
may even owe my life to the local news. 
If stations hadn't been on the air ex- 
plaining that rioting and attacks were 
happening just two blocks from me, I 
might have tried to get out and could 
have ended up like truck driver Regi- 





The Oscar Mayer’ Sub Sandwich 


Variety-Pak: 
The perfect meats in the 


perfect combinations, for creating \, 
your favorite subs at home. 
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Starting today, 
everything your 
computer has ever done, 
it will do better. 


You've created documents, crunched num- 
bers, even conquered alien invaders. Still, 
your software hasn't really been able to 
make the most of your hardware. But now 
it can. 

Introducing OS/2” 2.0. Its a new way 
to do more with your computer programs 
than you ever could with DOS or DOS with 
Windows™ Now you can run more than one 
program at a time. Print a document and 
calculate a spreadsheet while you create a 
new letter. You can even “cut and paste” 
between any programs—the possibilities 
are endless. 

OS/2 2.0 lets you do it all so easily. 
Friendly icons fill the screen. Even installa- 
tion is graphically guided. It also comes 
with HelpWare:™ a full range of services 
and support, including a toll-free number. 
But maybe the best part is that for less than 
the cost of DOS and Windows, you get the 
capabilities of both. Plus all the added ben- 
efits of OS/2 2.0—including Adobe Type 
Manager™ 

With OS/2, you can do the only thing 
you haven't been able to do with your com- 
puter. Make the most of it. For an IBM 
authorized dealer near 
you, or to order OS/2 2.0 ry 
from I[BM—at special & 
introductory prices of $49 i 
for Windows users and . P| 
$99 from any DOS— . 
call 1 800 3-IBM-OS2* 


Introducing OS/2 2.0. 


— Runs DOS, Windows and OS/2 programs. 
— Runs more than one program at a time. 

— Supported on most 386 SX PCs and above. 
— Upgrade from WW indows to OS/2 2.0 

for $49; $99 from any DOS** 
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nald Denny, the man nearly beaten to 
death by rioters. I guess Schickel had a 
different view of the violence from the 
safety of his TV set. Television can’t 
broadcast the choking fumes of black 
smoke or the heat of 5,000 raging fires. 
Gretchen Goldsmith 
Los Angeles 


Inspired by Mahler 
TO ANYONE FAMILIAR WITH MAHLER’S 
music, former Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev's reference to how he was 
touched by the performance of the Fifth 
Symphony in Moscow [Book Excerpt, 
May 11] revealed a wonderful dimen- 
sion of the man and his politics. It all 
goes to show the power of music. I won- 
der if George Bush experiences similar 
revelations from Johnny Cash or Mary- 
Chapin Carpenter. 

Gus Vasiliadis 

Mahwah, N.J. 


WHILE MOST OF US RESPECT GORBACHEV 
and admire his achievements, let us not 
idolize him to the point of Ave Caesar 
mundi! A three-page advertisement of 
Gorbachev's newest opus serves Time's 
readers only as a nostalgic trip into the 
past. I would prefer to see in-depth cov- 
erage and analysis of Russia's current 
President, Boris Yeltsin, and his coun- 
try now. This could help us understand 
and prepare us for further develop- 
ments in the former U.S.S.R. 
Marianne Tecklenburg 
Denver 


Not So Hot 


YOUR ITEM ON A SATELLITE IMAGE 
showing the ocean’s warmest water, 
“The Heat Is On,” featured a color-con- 
toured map of sea-surface temperatures 
that pictured a hot ocean area above 
Australia and New Guinea [THe Week, 
May 11]. But the red blotch of heat north 
of New Guinea does not mean that global 
warming is finally here, as you suggest. 
This water is the West Pacific Warm 
Pool and can be seen in any oceano- 
graphic atlas of the past 60 years. More- 
over, the dark red temperatures are just 
above 28°C (82°F), although areas of 
29°C (84°F) and 30°C (86°F) are very 
common in this pool. 
Klaus Wyrtki, Professor of Oceanography 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Leave It to Murphy 


TELEVISION CRITIC RICHARD ZOGLIN HAS 
apparently been locked up in a plastic 
bubble getting bombarded by Saturday- 
morning cartoons, because his taste in 





good television comedy has become 
tainted [Reviews, May 11]. The charac- 
ter of TV newswoman Murphy Brown is 
a strong-willed, intelligent woman with 
a bit of an attitude, a favorable charac- 
teristic for a person in a competitive ca- 
reer. The show is fast moving and far 
from “annoying.” 

Don Radonskyl 

Titusville, N.J. 


THANK YOU FOR ZOGLIN’S REVIEW OF 
Murphy Brown. While my friends at 
work raved about how wonderful the 
television show was every week, I found 
it poorly acted, silly and trite. Zoglin has 
helped me realize that I haven't lost my 
sense of humor. 

Patricia Noel 

Hatfield, Pa. 


GEE WHIZ, RICHARD—A LITTLE ““TV NA- 
vel gazing” goes a long way after a hard- 
fought workday in the trenches on any 
given Monday. Surely in a vast waste- 
land of painfully mediocre TV sitcoms, 
you can find another one worthy of your 
cynicism. Please, don't go messin’ with 
“The Murph.” 
Jonathan D. Roth 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Oak Ridge Legacy 


THE OAK RIDGE COMMUNITY CARES VERY 
deeply about the environment and the 
well-being of its citizens, and we resent 
your implication in the article “Living 
Happily Near a Nuclear Trash Heap” 
that we are trading our health for jobs 
[Environment, May 11]. Although there 
is a significant legacy of environmental 
problems that Oak Ridge must deal 
with, your suggestion that there are ma- 
jor health problems here is nothing 
more than scare journalism. You refer 
to myriad epidemiological studies (cov- 
ering tens of thousands of people over 
several decades) that show a healthy 
population. Yet you find critics to dis- 
miss these studies as skewed and in- 
stead give greater credence toa handful 
of illnesses that do not add up to a com- 
munity health problem. We “see no rea- 
son to start panicking now” because so 
many of us are schooled in the sciences; 
we realize the difference between wild 
conjecture and hard information. 
Wendy L. Besmann 
Theodore M. Besmann 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


ALL HUMAN ENDEAVORS HARBOR SOME 
risk, and I can’t help feeling that the 
payoffs from the activities at Oak Ridge 
and other federal research and weap- 
ons laboratories, including the hasten- 
ing of the end of World War II and the 


defeat of communist totalitarianism, 
have justified the risks taken. What 
about the wonderful things that have 
come from Oak Ridge like the birth and 
development of environmental sci- 
ences, the pioneering research in toxi- 
cology and genetic disorders, the quan- 
tification of the effects of radiation on 
living organisms and the countless sci- 
entific and engineering breakthroughs 
that have been boons to mankind? A lot 
of us at Oak Ridge are proud of what 
we are doing. 
David J. Wesolowski, Chemistry Division 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


As Others See U.S. 
Asurprising number of readers from 
around the globe wrote us about the 
Rodney King trial and the Los 
Angeles riots [COVER STORIES, May 
11). Of the more than 425 letters 
received so far, approximately 20% 
came from readers outside the U.S. 
About one-third were critical of 
America's judiciary system. Alero 
Abbey in London is of the opinion that 
“there are two forms of justice in 
white America, one for whites, one 
for blacks.” A number of readers 
remarked on racial tension in the 
U.S. Gregory Frank in Kensington, 
South Africa, was struck by the fact 
that “many of the scenes of L.A. we 
saw on TV resembled incidents from 
South Africa's sad past.” Some who 
wrote found fault with U.S. leaders 
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‘TIME Magazine Letters 
‘Time & Life Building Rockefeller Center 
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OWEN (fF )-—@LACK STAR 


TAGGING RESPONSIBIL- 
ity for the L.A. riots has 
spiraled into a full- 
fledged parlor game. No 
one can guess who will 
be “it” with the next 
flick of the spinner. First 
it’s Daryl Gates, then it's 
L.B.J. Imagine Murphy 
Brown's surprise, 
emerging from the deliv- 
ery room to find herself 
a suspect. Who's next, 
the Japanese? It was, af- 
ter all, a Sony Handy- 
Cam that recorded Rod- 
ney King's beating and 
stirred up this turmoil in 
the first place. 


PATRIOT VS. GRUMBLE: 
The Russians say their 
missile beats our missile 


VOX POP 


Do you wish you had 
more friends? 


YES NO 
29% 70% 
ieee 
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GRAPEVINE 


By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 


Tempting the Truth Squad 

ROSS PEROT SAYS HE’S NOT A POLITICIAN, BUT HE CERTAINLY 
has a talent for causing political controversy when he starts 
talking. Last week when Perot told c-span that President Rea- 
gan had encouraged him to accept a 1987 invitation from Viet- 
nam to go to Hanoi and that he delivered an important report to 
the President when he returned, some former White House of- 
ficials were outraged. They say that everyone—the President 
included—was totally opposed to Perot’s trip but that the tena- 
cious Texan could not be dissuaded. Once in Hanoi, these for- 
mer Reagan aides say, Perot inappropriately contradicted 
American policy by talking grandly to the Vietnamese of major 
development aid programs. Some of the insiders even groused 
that he had come close to violating the Logan Act, which forbids 
civilians to conduct diplomacy. “Perot set us back by months 
with the Vietnamese,” says a former official. 





Ours Is Better Than Yours 


THE MISSILE MEN AT RAYTHEON COULD HARDLY CHEER ABOUT 
Pentagon reports that its wonder weapon Patriot was less suc- 
cessful than briefers claimed during the gulf war. Now they 
have to contend with Almaz, the Russian makers of an anti- 
missile system called the SA10B “Grumble.” The boys at Almaz 
believe their system is faster and better than the Patriot, so 
they’re proposing an international shoot-out between the two 
systems to prove it. Raytheon, however, refuses to deal in “p.r. 
gimmickry” and says the Russians are only trying to elbow in 
on a hot product: complete Patriot systems sell for a cool 
$55 million, and they're moving fast. 


That Could Buy a Lot of Pamphlets 


TAKE ONE CALCULATOR, SOME POLITICAL FINANCIAL EXPERTS 
and the estimated campaign budgets needed to elect Califor- 
nia’s statewide candidates this year, and what do you get? The 
costliest state election year in U.S. history—about $100 million. 
Several factors converged to make it so: two state senate races 
going full blast, a reapportionment that added seven new con- 
gressional seats, and the highest expense of all, TV time. Televi- 
sion has become an absolute necessity for statewide election, 
since it’s the only way to reach huge numbers of voters quickly. 
“We are putting our elected officials into hock the day they are 
sworn in,” says veteran political consultant Joseph Cerrell. He 
also notes that a 1954 state assembly campaign cost just $6,000. 
But then, not too many people had TV in 1954. 


Banished by the Queen? 

ALAN DERSHOWITZ SHOULD CHECK OUT HIS CLIENT LIST THESE 
days. It appears to need a little updating. The famed appellate 
attorney is denying rumors that he is no longer on the team of 
hotel queen Leona Helmsley and saying he continues to work 
behind the scenes for the Queen of Mean, who is now in prison 
after being convicted of tax evasion. But Milton Gould, who 
heads Helmsley's new legal effort, bluntly says Dershowitz is 
out of the picture. “He is not acting for her any longer,” Gould 
says of Dershowitz. “He is not doing anything that I know 
about, and I’m supposed to know.”’ Maybe Dershowitz is work- 
ing pro bono. He just doesn’t know it yet. a 








PEROT: 
Some folks say he 
embellishes a bit 


FORWARD SPIN 


Summer's coming, and 
soare the gadget makers, 
displaying their wares in 
Chicago this week at the 
1992 International 
Summer Consumer 
Electronics Show. 
Among the offerings: 


MY BANK TELLER The 
piggy bank of the "90s isa 
tyke-size home arm 
machine that handles 
withdrawals and balance 
quotations and even tells 
little Ashley or Justin 
how much to deposit in 
savings each week. Next: 
My Little Broker, the 
pint-size Charles 
Schwab doll. 

BEEPERKID A high- 
pitched signal lets you 
know when Junior has 
wandered more than 35 
feet away. If he’s not in 
sight, just push a button 
and activate the child’s 
homing device. Next: 
TeenFence, an invisible 
electronic barrier 

that keeps teenage 
daughters in and 
teenage suitors out. 





ON THE TUBE: 
Buying ad time has sent 
campaign costs skyward 
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“Seats upholstered in leather except for side panels, rear sides of seatbacks, and other minor areas 


OW TIMELESS IS THE BEAUTY 


OF THE ALL-NEW MAZDA MX-6? 


CALL US IN 2030 A.D. 















They say you cant build a classic car. It has to become one. And 
yet, once in a great while a car comes along with such timeless 
beauty, such intrepid performance, you cant help but make pre- 
dictions. X% Introducing the all-new 1993 Mazda MX-6 LS. A car 
born of the belief that an automobile should do more than 
merely survive the passage of time. It should embrace it. 
With classic good looks that will remain classic for a lot 
of tomorrows. A 164-horsepower V6 engine that will 
make time fly while youre having fun. And a generous 
expanse of interior room to make your journey 
through the years a comfortable one. X Of course, 

just because the Mazda MX-6 LS has the markings 

of a collector's item doesn't mean you should stash 


one away for 38 years. After all, who could wait that long? 


THE 1993 MAZDA MX-6 LS 
The MX-6 LS offers a 2.5L, 24-valve, DOHC V6 engine. Driver's-side air bag and 
4-wheel disc brakes. Plus optional leather seating surfaces.” And a 6-month/50,000-mile 
limited warranty with no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper’” protection. See your dealer 
for details. For a free brochure on the MX-6 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 






© 1992 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 
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WHERE'S PAPA? 

38 million viewers 
tuned in when Murphy 
Brown (played by 
Candice Bergen) had 
a baby boy 


UNCLE DAN: 

His aim was to trigger a 
national debate about 
family values 
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Dan Quayle vs. 
Murphy Brown 


The Vice President takes ona TV 
character over “family values” 


IF FOR NOTHING ELSE, DAN QUAYLE DESERVES POINTS 
for audacity. In modern America taking on a popular 
TV character, even a fictional one, is politically more 
precarious than taking a clear stand on a substantive 
campaign issue. And yet the Vice President dared to 
argue last week in a San Francisco speech that the 
Los Angeles riots were caused in part by a “poverty 
of values” that included the acceptance of unwed 
motherhood, as celebrated in popular culture by the 
cps comedy series Murphy Brown. The title charac- 
ter, a divorced news anchorwoman, got pregnant 
and chose to have the baby, a boy, who was deliv- 
ered on last Monday's episode, watched by 38 mil- 
lion Americans. “It doesn’t help matters,” Quayle 
complained, when Brown, “a character who sup- 
posedly epitomizes today’s intelligent, highly paid 
professional woman” is portrayed as “mocking the 
importance of fathers, by bearing a child alone, and 
calling it just another ‘life-style choice.’ ” 

Quayle, aides explained, meant to “stira debate” 
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over “family values” and Hollywood's treatment of 
them. And so he did. A New York Daily News head- 
line set the tone: QUAYLE TO MURPHY BROWN: YOU 
TRAMP! Switchboards at the White House and on TV 
and radio talk shows lit up with callers, pro and con. 
Carl Rowan, a liberal black columnist, sided with 
Quayle, while Hillary Clinton, wife of the Democratic 
presidential contender, panned him as typical of “an 
Administration out of touch with America” and its 
growing ranks of single mothers. 

Other critics suspected that the Vice President's 
remarks fit into a calculated strategy to suggest that 
L.A.’s rioters, who were mostly black and Hispanic, 
have in common with feminists and other Demo- 
crats a shoddier moral standard than nice people 
(who therefore should vote Republican). But Quayle 
denied any such intention, and the subsequent flip- 
flopping by the White House looked anything but 
calculated. Press secretary Marlin Fitzwater at first 
criticized Murphy Brown for “the glorification of 
life as an unwed mother,” then later told reporters 
that the TV character was “demonstrating pro-life 
values which we think are good.” That in turn 
brought an angry denial from Quayle, who, in some 
backpedaling of his own, insisted that he had “the 


| greatest respect” for single mothers. 


President Bush, who can read a Nielsen rating 
as well as an opinion poll, declined to criticize “a 
very popular television show.” He praised Quayle’s 
speech in a private call to the Vice President, but 
failed to adopt the message as his own. Throughout 
the improbable spectacle of a White House pitted 
against a sitcom character and her real-life defend- 
ers, there was a serious undercurrent. The growth 
in fatherless families, after all, is encouraged less by 
television than by welfare policies that punish poor 
mothers who marry—policies that Bush and Quayle 
should change if they are serious about this subject. 
(See related stories beginning on page 28.) g 


Virtual-Reality Politics 


Inthe Northwest, Perot wins hearts 
even while Clinton and Bush win votes 
HE DID NOT CAMPAIGN, NOR WAS HE EVEN ON THE 





| ballots. But thanks to voters in the Oregon and 


Washington primaries, Ross Perot pulled off another 
neat political trick that keeps him marching toward 
the White House without moving from his chair. In 
Oregon, exit polls showed that 13% of the Democrats 
and 15% of the Republicans took the extra trouble to 
write in his name. In Washington, where write-ins 
do not have to be certified until a week after the elec- 
tion, officials in tiny San Juan County were quickly 


| able to come up with a tally that showed Perot beat- 


1992 CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


MACNELLY C 





ing both Bush and Clinton. Even more impressive | ous abortions for research. But researchers quickly 
than his write-in scores was Perot’s strength ina hy- | responded that naturally aborted fetal cells are of- 
pothetical matchup for the November election. Exit | ten damaged and thus unusable for therapy, Look- 
polls in Oregon indicated he would get more Demo- | ing for some political leverage, Bush portrayed the 
cratic votes in the fall than Clinton—45% to 42%—and | vote asa loyalty test for Republicans. a 
41% of the Republicans’ too. 

Perot meanwhile took another step toward for- 


mally entering the race by releasing a 123-page fi- Not the Grassy Knoll? 


nancial-disclosure statement. It revealed that he 
has invested his assets very lightly in Wall Street | A 28-year-old postmortem offers 


but heavily in government bonds. No wonder he . 
wants to be head of state. He practically owns it. fresh evidence on J.F.K. 


(See related story on page 34.) @ | CONSPIRACY BUFFS HAVE MADE MUCH OF THE FACT 
that the pathologists who performed the autopsy on 
President Kennedy never discussed their findings, ex- 


The Politics of Cells cept with House investigators and the Warren Com- 


mission. Last week the doctors broke their silence, 








Bush tries to fend off his first veto reasserting publicly that they believe J.F.K. was shot 
override, on fetal-tissue research | by a lone gunman from the rear. Their belated post- 
’ 


mortem report will not end the debate, but those who 
CELLS FROM THE HUMAN FETUS, HARVESTED FROM | believe otherwise now have to contend with the de- 
elective abortions, have shown promise as a source | tailed description of a “beveled” hole punched in 
of therapy for many incurable diseases. But four | Kennedy’s skull that could have been made only by 
years ago, the Reagan Administration banned the | a bullet coming from above and behind. ic 
use of federal funds for fetal-cell research, arguing 
that the practice would legitimize abortion. = . 

Now the issue is back before George Bush. Hav- | Frantic Final Hours 

ing reached a compromise that effectively removes aa 
abortion from the debate, the Senate has voted over- | A convicted killer dies amid claims of 


whelmingly in favor of lifting the ban. But no one | ; = as : 
knows if the House will pass the measure with innocence and cries of indignation 


enough strength to override a sure veto from Bush. | THERE HAVE BEEN 18 EXECUTIONS IN THE U.S. SO FAR 
It is too close to call. Faced with that uncertainty, | this year. But none as controversial as the case of 
Bush last week proposed creating a bank to collect | Roger Keith Coleman. Denied clemency by Gover- 
fetal tissue from ectopic pregnancies and spontane- | nor Douglas Wilder, Coleman was placed in a Vir- 
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AND ANOTHER THING: 
HE'S TOO FUNNY- LOOKING 
TO BE ELECTED. 
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THE BULLET’S PATH: 
Doctors found bone 
fragments and a 
telltale beveled crater 
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THOMAS KIENZLE—AP 


THE “LAST” NAZI 
After a panel of 
German judges 
convicted him of 
murdering seven 
people and being 
an accessory in 
the murder of 

32 more, Josef 
Schwammberger, 
80, commander of 
a Jewish ghetto 
and slave-labor 
camp in occupied 
Poland, was 
sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 


STOP IT! Thai leaders 
Chamiong and 
Suchinda hear King 
Bhumibol’s orders to 
compromise 





ginia electric chair last week for the 1981 rape and 
murder of his sister-in-law Wanda Fay McCoy. 
Nearly 15,000 Americans besieged the Governor's 
office with calls and letters opposing the execution. 
In the days preceding his death, Coleman's attor- 
neys waged a frantic attempt to gain him an appeal 
but were refused by two courts. Coleman himself 
passed these final hours pleading his case to a re- 
ceptive press. (See related story on page 38.) a 


ET CETERA 
THE SHREDDER, PLEASE The Federal Emergency 
Management Agency is charged with taking care of 
disasters, natural or man-made. Last week it scram- 
bled to remedy one of its own making. Director Wal- 
lace Stickney announced that rema had shredded a 
1991 list of eight gay employees that an openly gay 
FEMA analyst had been pressured to provide in ex- 
change for a security clearance. In April FEMA prom- 
ised that the names would stay locked in a vault. 
But when Representative Barney Frank threatened 
to hold hearings if rema did not destroy the list, 
Stickney relented, calling the list “abhorrent.” & 


eee lo a 
The KingandThem 


Thailand’s monarch forces an ending 
to his country’s bloody confrontation 


LOOKING FOR ALL THE WORLD LIKE TWO NAUGHTY 
schoolboys, the opposing leaders in Thailand's 
civil carnage knelt humbly before King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej to receive a stern lecture. The essence: 
cut it out. In effect the King ordered Suchinda 
Kraprayoon, the general who had accepted the 
post of Prime Minister despite his vow not to do 
so, and Chamlong Srimuang, the ascetic former 
governor of Bangkok and leader of the move to de- 
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pose Suchinda, to work out some compromise. 
Said the monarch: “I would like both of you to talk 
face-to-face, not to confront each other, because 
this is our country It’s useless to live on 
burned ruins.” 

Within hours Suchinda and Chamlong did an- 
nounce an agreement. Suchinda promised that his 
military-dominated government would go along 
with some amendments to the Thai constitution 
aimed at reducing the soldiers’ authority; parlia- 
ment is to begin considering them this week. He 
also pledged to release thousands of arrested pro- 
testers (including Chamlong, who had been ush- 
ered from a jail cell to the King’s chambers) and to 
consider lifting a state of emergency. Chamlong, for 
his part, appealed for an end to protest demonstra- 
tions that had turned into riots. 

The five parties in the government coalition 
quickly withdrew support for Suchinda following 
the King’s intervention; on Sunday the Prime Minis- 
ter resigned. Thus an uneasy peace returned to 
Bangkok after days of violence caused mostly by sol- 
diers who had repeatedly fired into crowds of dem- 
onstrators. By Suchinda’s count, 40 Thais died; the 
true death toll may never be known, but it probably 
reaches into the hundreds. 

To what end? There is no certainty that Suchin- 
da’s departure will end the crisis. Under the key 
amendment a future Thai Prime Minister would 
have to be an elected member of parliament. But the 
military proved during the riots that it is deter- 
mined to hang on and ready to use its guns to do so. 
On the other hand, Chamlong's forces for the first 
time united students, workers and members of the 
greatly expanded middle class, proving that newly 
affluent Thais will no longer put up with military 
rule as meekly as they have for many decades. And 
the departure of Suchinda will do little to quell the 
demands for an investigation into the military's ac- 
tions. The King, who has no legal power over politi- 
cal matters but is revered by all Thais, may have to 
step in again in the future to extend his steadying 
royal hand. (See related story on page 68.) a 


Up Against the Border 


Ethnic strife in the former Soviet 
Union threatens to involve Turkey 


ARMENIANS AND AZERIS HAVE BEEN KILLING EACH 
other in the disputed region of Nagorno-Karabakh 
ata rate of 500 a year since 1988. But until recently, 
the rest of the world saw the bloodbath in land- 
locked Karabakh as an internal conflict that had few 
if any ramifications beyond Soviet borders. 

Not anymore. Last week Armenian fighters cuta 
six-mile corridor through Azerbaijan to link Kara- 
bakh to the Armenian republic, then launched an 
artillery assault on the Azeri territory of Nakhiche- 
van, which borders Iran and Turkey. Washington, 
Moscow and Tehran all strongly condemned the 
surprisingly forceful Armenian military moves. 
And in Ankara the main opposition party called on 
the Turkish government to send troops to Nakhi- 
chevan to defend the Azeris, who are ethnic Turks. 
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Nothing works quite like the human body. But there’s one device that works quite 
well with it. The INTERPLAK® Home Plaque Removal Instrument. It was created for 


one simple reason to power away plaque that can cause gingivitis and destroy per- 


fectly healthy teeth and gums. In fact it’s engineered to clean your teeth nearly plaque 





free, with gentle bristles that conform to the individual contours of your teeth and gums, r tating 
4200 times a minute and reversing direction 46 times a second. No other toothbrush works quite 
like it. That’s why INTERPLAK is the brand dental professionals recommend most. So if you're lox king 


- . - * 
for a better way to care for your teeth, the answer should be perfectly INTE LAK 
INSTRUMENT 


obvious, For more information call Bausch & Lomb at 1-800-334-4031 HOME PLAQUE REMOVAL 


BAUSCH 
& LOMB 


ORAL CARE DEVIEGON 


INTERPLAK® is the registered trademark of Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Division.©1992 Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Division 
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MARCEL JOJOLA liked the Saturn SLI so much, he had 
his customized for work. 

Like a lot of California towns, Bear Valley has budget 
concerns. And like a lot of Californians, Chief Jojola i is a fan of 
imported cars. He has two Subarus at home, two at the Bear Valley 
police station, and w hen they needed a new squad car this year, 
he } just planned on getting another one. 

Then a suggested that per haps Bear Valley should 
buy American. Tax dcllags, and all. So Marcel, whose most recent 
experience was all import, wasn't quite sure what to do. 


Base M.S.R.P. including retailer preparation. Tax, license, transportation and options additional. © 1992 Saturn Cx rporation 





Until the day he ran across a Saturn ad touting the SLl and 
its $9195° price tag. Taking along his special police-issue driving 


gloves, Marcel went for a “law enforcement-style’ test drive. (We 
were pretty relieved to get back to the showroom.) 

Anyway, to cut to the chase, the Saturn gave Marcel 
the performance he was looking for in a patrol car. It's sana 
American, which took care of Bear Valley patriotism. And as for 
the budget folks, they were so happy with the value they were getting 
with a Saturn, they let Marcel buy two. 


A DIFFERENT KIND Of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND Of CAR. 


ee , : : all sa = 
If you'd like to know more about Saturn, and our new sedans and coupe, please call us at 1-800-522-5000 





Canon introduces the CJ10 
color copier, printer, scanner. 





Now the power of color is yours. 


ith the CJ10 on your desk top, you can make The complete CJ10 desktop full-color system lets you 
remarkably high-quality full-color copies and create such effective color documents that it could be the 
overhead transparencies. most powerful business tool ever put on a desk top. 
In fact, CJ10 copies have virtually the same picture-like Ir’s easy to use, easy to maintain, and priced so that 
clarity and crisp, black text as copies made by Canon’s it’s easy to afford, With a CJ10, the power to improve 
renowned Color Laser Copiers. And, with a simple option, —_your image is finally within your reach. 


the CJ10 connects to your computer so you can 


For more information, simply 
scan and print in high-quality color too. 


i -all 1-800-OK-CANON. 
COLOR BUBBLE-JET COPIER MT li 








Turkish Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel so 
far has resisted pressure to intervene, but the mere 
suggestion of a Naro member becoming embroiled 
in the conflict helped catapult Karabakh to the top 
of the agenda at the U.N. and other international fo- 
rums. The military commander of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States, Yevgeni Shaposhni- 
kov, warned that armed involvement by foreign 
nations could transform the Karabakh conflict into 
World War III, 

Shaposhnikov's fears may be exaggerated, but 
the utter failure of the C.LS. to mediate even a tem- 
porary cease-fire in Karabakh suggests that the 
Commonwealth may go the way of its Soviet prede- 
cessor. Five of the 11 leaders invited to the most re- 
cent CLS. summit meeting failed even to show, and 
the leading Azeri presidential candidate last week 
declared his intention to withdraw Azerbaijan from 
the Commonwealth entirely. 

Despite the slow unraveling of the C.LS., there 
was welcome news last week on the post-Soviet is- 
sue that matters most to the West: nuclear weap- 
ons. After a minisummit in Washington, President 
Nursultan Nazarbayev announced that Kazakhstan 
would adhere to the start treaty, which slashes 
long-range arsenals. In a country where isolated 
ethnic conflicts are turning into regional confron- 
tations, nuclear proliferation is the greatest threat 
ofall. a 


China’s Smoke Signal | 


An underground nuclear blast 
tells the world where to go 


IN WHAT AMOUNTS TO AN OBSCENE GESTURE TO THE 
rest of the world, China exploded a nuclear warhead 
with a yield of 1 million tons of Nr at its under- 
ground test range in far northwestern Xinjiang prov- 
ince. It was the largest such blast the Chinese have 
ever detonated and far bigger than the 150-kiloton 
testing limit the U.S. and the former Soviet Union 
have been observing under a 1974 agreement. 

Chinese officials confirmed that the explosion 
was for military purposes, but then blandly added 
that Beijing’s testing program has “exercised re- 
straint” to conform with the government's “basic 
position for complete prohibition and thorough de- 
struction of nuclear weapons.” 

Increasingly at odds with post-cold war norms, 
China also claims there is no truth in Western 
charges that it secretly sells nuclear and ballistic 
missile technology to Third World countries, col- 
ludes to evade customs duties or violates copyright 
agreements. a 


Against All Odds 


Calm weather and abject despair 
drive Haitians back into the sea 
WHEN THEY SET OUT IN THEIR FRAIL BOATS, MOST 


know they will never reach the U.S. mainland. Yet 
Haiti’s poor are so desperate to escape their coun- 







































































try’s turmoil that a record 10,514 have left the is- 
land so far in May, including 1,635 in one day alone 
last week. With the refugee camps at Guantanamo 
Bay in Cuba reportedly full and no plans for an ex- 
pansion in the works, the Coast Guard began limit- 
ing its rescue efforts to refugees in “imminent dan- 
ger” of sinking or starving during the 600-mile 
voyage through the northern Caribbean to Florida. 
Others were urged to return home but not stopped. 

Although May’s traditionally calm seas encour- 
aged the renewed exodus, the real culprit is a perva- 
sive sense of hopelessness on the island fostered by 
the ambivalent policies of Haiti’s neighbors. Mili- 
tary leaders seized power last September from the 
popularly elected President, Father Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, but the Organization of American States 
decided only this month to tighten its embargo by 
barring ships from their ports that traded with Hai- 
ti. The U.S. supports the embargo and is pressuring 
the European Community to stop sending supplies, 
but the Pentagon has refused to strong-arm its one- 
time military allies into accepting an oas-brokered 
peace plan. 

Aristide, who is in the U.S. to win backing for 
his return, hopes to address the United Nations this 
week even as military leaders on the island are try- 
ing to push through a new government formula ex- 
cluding him from power. At least four people died 
last week in Port-au-Prince during a one-day gener- 
al strike supporting his return. = 


It’s Falling (Really!) 


_ The Leaning Tower of Pisa gets a 
steel girdle to hold it up 


THEY VE BEEN SAYING IT FOR EIGHT CENTURIES, BUT 
this time it’s really true: the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
| could fall down any minute. The white marble mon- 
| ument, which now leans 16.5 ft. off center at the 
top, has been closed to tourists for two years while 
an international panel of experts came up with a 
plan for saving it. Everybody has ideas, including a 
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THE WEEK 


BIG DEAL: Chevron and 
former Soviet republic 
Kazakhstan have 
signed an agreement 
to develop the Tengiz 
oil field, one of the 
largest in the world 


Florentine who suggested erecting a massive statue 
of Pisa’s patron, St. Ranieri, to hold up the bell tow- 
er, but engineers finally decided on a more mun- 
dane approach. About 800 tons of lead ingots are to 
be installed at the base to counter the tower's pre- 
carious inclinations. To give it some support in the 
meantime, workers last week began girdling the 
structure with 18 steel bands. a 


In from the Cold 


Always aloof, Switzerland moves 
closer to its European partners 


NEUTRALITY CERTAINLY HAS ITS BENEFITS. BY STAY- 
ing above the fray in their landlocked mountain 
state, the Swiss have managed to stay out of inter- 
national conflicts while establishing themselves as 
the world’s private bankers. But last week the gov- 
erning Federal Councilors announced that they will 
apply for membership in the European Community. 
Emboldened by a recent popular vote that approved 
joining the World Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the government moved quickly to cash in 
on an emerging approval of multinational organiza- 
tions among its citizens. 

Bankers and businessmen applaud the new 
overtures. But Swiss farmers, whose subsidies are 
considerably higher than those of the E.C., find the 
prospect of losing income frightening. And in a 
country that currently does not have a sales tax, the 
E.C.’s proposed 15% value-added tax is not popular. 
But by joining the E.C., the Swiss stand to gain more 
than they would have by staying out inthecold. 


ET CETERA 
UNFRIENDLY FIRE The potential for unintended as- 
sault from an ally’s gun is a fact of life on the battle- 
field. But sometimes tragedy is avoidable. Last week 
a British inquest decided that two U.S. pilots had 
acted with reckless indifference to the rules of com- 
bat when they inadvertently killed nine English sol- 
diers during the gulf war. The American officers, 
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the jury determined, had failed to verify map coordi- 
nates for their targets before opening fire on vehicles 
they believed were Iraqi. The British government in- 
dicated it would not press charges against the pilots. 


DOCUMENTED SLAUGHTER A Senate staff report last 
week charged that Iraq’s secret police systematical- 
ly killed 200,000 to 300,000 Kurds and destroyed 
their cities, villages and agriculture in the late 
1980s, while the U.S. was giving considerable aid to 
Iraq. The findings are backed by 27 tons of Iraqi doc- 
uments seized by Kurdish groups during last year’s 
uprising. Evidence of this genocide was available to 
the U.S. government by 1988, asserts Peter Gal- 
braith, who wrote last week's report, “but it contin- 
ued to support Saddam Hussein.” a 


BUSINESS 


Underground Partners 


An American giant stakes out a 
big oil position in Kazakhstan 


FOR THE PAST YEAR, SCORES OF WILDCATTERS AND 
would-be oil barons have been looking for ways to 
capitalize on the legendary oil reserves in the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States. But when mighty 
Chevron signed an agreement with Kazakhstan last 
week to develop the Tengiz field, one of the world’s 
largest, it marked the biggest partnership to date 
between a U.S. corporation and a former Soviet re- 
public. The plan calls for the partners to invest $20 
billion in the venture over the next 40 years. Chey- 
ron will have a 50% interest, but Kazakhstan will 
get 80% of the income, after the U.S. oil company 
pays taxes and royalties on its share. The region 
could eventually produce as much as 9 billion bar- 
rels of oil, which would help boost the output of the 
former Soviet Union. Last year, overall C.L.S. pro- 
duction fell 12%. The deal was nearly three years in 
the making, and operation is expected to begin early 
next year. Chevron's step could induce other large 
U.S. corporations to invest in the politically fragile 
area, a 


Once More, 
With Backing 


U.S. auto executives and their 
Japanese counterparts face off 


IN THE SEASON OF SUMMER SEQUELS, THE REMATCH 
last week between U.S. and Japanese carmakers, 
self-described as the Big Eight of the world auto in- 
dustry, drew very little attention. Meeting for four 
hours behind closed doors at a suburban Chicago 
hotel in a session that all the participants described 
as “subdued” and “serious,” the dueling automen 
returned to the central issue of their tarnished 
visit to Tokyo last March: the $43 billion trade 
deficit between the two countries, nearly $30 bil- 
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U.S. Indians (38.1%) 
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Seniors over 75 
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lion of which comes from Japanese auto products. 

This time, however, the chiefs of General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler had more than just the pow- 
ers of reason and persuasion on their side. Almost 
simultaneously, a congressional committee in 
Washington was considering new production limits 
on Japanese cars, including even those manufac- 
tured in the U.S. More stunning to the Japanese, the 
Commerce Department ruled for the first time that 
Toyota and Mazda were illegally “dumping” mini- 
vans in the U.S. market. The Big Three American 
executives brushed aside the timing of these public 
actions as “only coincidental.” 

Industry analysts believe there is an even more 
compelling reason why the Japanese may finally 
open up their domestic markets to Detroit's prod- 
ucts, which include an estimated $19 billion in 
American-made parts for use in Japanese-built ve- 
hicles. The Tokyo stock-market crash and Japan’s 
ongoing economic slump have brought increasing 
financial problems to Japan's carmakers in their 
home market. Nissan is even expected to report a 
loss this year. It is no time to alienate the U.S. asa 
customer. Many trade experts see good news 
emerging from this turmoil: a recognition on both 
sides of the realities of interdependence and the 
need for accommodation. a 


Paper Profits 


GM sets a new sales record, but it’s 
not in the showroom 
SOMETIMES IT’S A LOT EASIER TO SELL STOCK THAN 
motorcars. On the eve of its annual meeting last 
week in Fort Wayne, Ind., General Motors complet- 
ed the largest new offering by a U.S. company, a 
worldwide sale of 55 million shares that will bring 
in more than $2.1 billion—the equivalent of selling 
more than 131,000 cars and trucks. It was the 
fourth time this year that G.M. has gone into the 
public financial markets for a total of $5.3 billion, 
still well below the $7.09 billion the automotive 
giant lost in the North American market last year. 
Skeptics also point out that there is a limit to 
such trips to the marketplace and that most of the 
money being raised is earmarked for G.M.'s financial 
obligations rather than new products and capital in- 
novations. But investors are apparently hoping that a 
new management team assembled after last month's 
boardroom coup can turn fortunes around. If that 
happens, the betting is that G.M. can once again 
make money as fast as it has lost it since 1990. Ld] 





ET CETERA 
SALOMON’S FINE In a final chapter to one of Wall 
Street's many scandals, Wall Street power trader 
Salomon Brothers agreed to pay a $290 million fine 
as a settlement to a suit filed by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and other government agen- 
cies. The investment firm admitted last August it 
had submitted billions of dollars in phony bids for 
Treasury notes and bonds. But unlike the benighted 
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houses of E.F. Hutton and Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert, Salomon can take solace in the government's 
decision not to press criminal charges. a 


be HEALTH & SCIENCE 
Kicking the Habit 


Smoking is at a record low in the U.S., 
while worldwide deaths still rise 


SMOKERS IN THE U,S., HIT WITH EVERYTHING FROM 
emphysema to excise taxes, may finally be getting 
the message. Federal health officials reported last 
week that the number of Americans who still smoke 
tobacco has reached a record low and is falling 
faster than at any other time since the government 
began tracking it 37 years ago. In 1955, 42% of 
Americans smoked cigarettes. Today nonsmokers 
outnumber smokers nearly 3 to 1. 

Why are Americans kicking the habit? Health 
risks and social pressures are important turnoffs, 
say researchers at the Centers for Disease Control. 
Forty-four states and the District of Columbia now 
restrict smoking in public places, and many non- 
smokers are no longer shy about telling friends and 
co-workers to snuff it. But the biggest factor may be 
sticker shock. A pack of cigarettes went for 23¢ in 
1955; the average price last year was $1.74. 

Unfortunately, the health effects of the billions of 
butts already smoked will continue to be felt for some 
time. A separate study published in the British jour- 
nal Lancet predicts that smoking-related disorders— 
chiefly cancer, heart disease, stroke and chronic 
lung disease—will kill 1 in 5 people living in the in- 
dustrialized world. The situation is likely to grow 
even worse in developing countries like China and 
Indonesia, where about 70% of men smoke, as ciga- 
rette manufacturers make up for falling U.S. de- 
mand by seeking new markets overseas. cs) 


| ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT | 
And One for the Road 


After a week’s worth of tributes, 
Johnny Carson says his last good-night 


IT WAS THE WEEK THAT TV FANS THOUGHT WOULD 
never come. A year after announcing his intention 
to retire as host of the 7onight show at the end of his 
30th season, Johnny Carson stepped through the 
curtains at nec’s Burbank studios for the last four 
times. He made wisecracks about Dan Quayle, chat- 
ted with guests like Tony Bennett and Robin Wil- 
liams, and modestly accepted a nightly shower of 
accolades and standing ovations. The sentimental 
high point came on Thursday night, when Carson’s 
final guest, Bette Midler, plied him with musical 
tributes, closing the show with a rendition of One for 
My Baby (and One More for the Road) as the camera 
showed Carson looking on, misty-eyed. 














For his final show, Carson dispensed with guests 
and spent the hour reminiscing and screening clips 
from past years. “And so it has come to this,” he 
said, perched on a stool at the end. He thanked side- 
kicks Ed McMahon and Doc Severinsen and ex- 
pressed a hope that if he returns to TV, viewers will 
“be as gracious in inviting me into your homes as 
you have been.” Then, fighting back tears, he said 
simply, “I bid you a very heartfelt good-night.”. 


Rite of Spring 


The 45th annual Cannes film festival 
yields few surprises 


THIS YEAR'S CANNES FILM FESTIVAL STARTED ON A 
steamy note with the screening of an uncut Basic /n- 
stinct. But lacking the luster of glamour fests past, 
Hollywood on the Mediterranean soon turned into a 
Basic Bore. Jurors opted for predictable choices. 
The Palme d'Or, the festival's highest honor, went 
to the Ingmar Bergman-scripted Best /ntentions, an 
elegiac love story produced for Swedish television 
Other top awards went to director Robert Altman 
for his wry Hollywood basher 7he Player and to ac- 
tor Tim Robbins for his deft portrayal of an unctu- 
ous studio head in that film. a 


MISCELLANY 


Teacher’s Pets 


THE SYLLABUS FOR PROFESSOR MICHAEL PETRIK’S 
criminal-justice class at New York’s Nassau County 
Community College promised a course on “alterna 
tives to prison.” Little did his students know how 
far he'd go to teach his lessons. The professor, 30, 
confessed last week to helping two inmates escape 
from a medium-security prison in upstate New 
York. State police say Petrik provided the two, who 
were serving time for murder and robbery, with a 
tool to cut the prison’s chain link fence, then drove 
them to Manhattan. Colleagues were predictably 
“shocked” that the professor had helped in the es- 









cape. At week’s end Petrik was behind bars, facing 


a seven-year prison term with no sabbaticals, and Shakes hands with Ed 

one of the jailbirds had been caught. Give the prof McMahon during the 

an F. g taping of the final 
Tonight show last week 


What’s Up, Doc? 


PATIENTS LIKE TO BELIEVE THAT DOCTORS ARE AT 
least passingly familiar with the medical texts that 
line their offices. Not so, says a report in last week's 
New England Journal of Medicine. A study of the 
reading habits of second-year medical students at 
the University of Southern California found that 
most coped with 22,000 pages of required and rec- 
ommended reading by ignoring the bulk of it. 
According to Dr. Clive Taylor, the reading time 
expected of a U.S.C. medical student is roughly 71 
hours a week. Actual reading time is closer to six 
hours. Though one diligent student in the survey 
did spend 15 hours a week hitting the books, four 
confessed to having done no reading whatsoever 
Taylor is sympathetic to the students. The prob- 
lem, he says, is not ill-prepared doctors but profes- 
sors trying to cram an explosion of medical knowl- 
edge into a fixed four-year program of study. His 
prescription: “If we add anything further to the 
medical curriculum, let it be spare time.” | 


SS 
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THEEERE GOES JOHNNY! 
The Mighty Carson 


SEPARATED. Bjorn Borg, 35, Swedish tennis legend who won 
the men’s singles title at Wimbledon five consecutive times; 
and Loredana Berte, 41, raucous Italian pop singer; after 2% 
years of marriage; no children; in Milan. 


RECOVERING. Willy Brandt, 78, former West German Chan- 
cellor and Nobel Peace laureate; from intestinal surgery to 
remove two tumors; in Cologne. 


HOSPITALIZED. Lionel Hampton, eightyish, ebullient jazz 
vibraphonist, drummer and bandleader; after suffering a 
minor brain hemorrhage; in Paris, the last stop on his 
European tour. 


riMt 


JUNE} 


DIED. Lawrence Welk, 89, bandleader whose wholesome 
charm and “champagne music” made him a ‘T'V phenome- 
non; in Santa Monica, Calif. Welk, who was born in a sod 
farmhouse in Strasburg, N.D., dropped out of fourth grade to 
farm full time. His father taught him to play the accordion, 
and he began performing professionally at 21. His weekly 
show on asc was derided by some as schmaltzy, but its easy- 
listening quality charmed millions of viewers from 1955 to 
1971. Welk, who had a German accent, was known for his 
famous cue line, “An’ ah-one, an’ ah-two,” and his frequent 
exclamation, “Wunnerful, wunnerful!” His 24-piece band 
played everything from polkas to pop. Said Welk of his style 
of music: “You have to play what the people understand.” 
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U.S. POLITICS 


SERIOUSLY, 
FOLKS ... 


Dan Quayle’s wacky attack on TV’s Murphy Brown 
character obscures a serious discussion about 
motherhood, morality and government's responsibility 


By LANCE MORROW 





MERICANS TALKED ABOUT IT 

in coffee shops and check-out 

lines and elevators. In the 

Rose Garden of the White 

House, George Bush stood 

with Brian Mulroney, trying 
to hold a press conference about matters 
of state. The hounds of the press frisked 
and barked in excitement until their inter- 
mingled questions sounded something 
like Murf! Murf! Murf! 

The Prime Minister of Canada turned to 
the President of the U.S. and asked in some 
puzzlement, “Who is Murphy Brown?” 

The basic answer was easy: Murphy 
Brown does not exist. She is the TV char- 
acter played by Candice Bergen. Murphy 
is a blond media anchor-goddess and wise- 
guy and now a defiantly unmarried ma- 
donna. In last week's episode she deliy- 
ered a baby boy—the boy being played by a 
seven-week-old girl named Danica Fas- 
cella. (A perfect Murphy Brown, post- 
Quayle touch: Danica and her twin Cyn- 
thia were conceived in vitro and carried to 
term by a surrogate mother.) In trium- 
phant autonomy, Murphy will raise the 
child as a single parent. 

But an outpouring of emotion and opin- 
ion about Murphy Brown has proved to be 
unexpectedly interesting and bizarre. A 
Murphy Brown debate has gone layering 
up through a dozen levels of American 
life—political, moral, cultural, racial, even 
metaphysical. The exercise has seemed 
amazingly stupid, obscurely degrading and 
somehow important at the same time. 

Vice President Dan Quayle precipitated 
it. He and Murphy Brown collaborated in 
one of those vivid, strange electronic moral 
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pageants, like the Thomas-Hill hearings, 
that are becoming a new American form. 
This is national theater: surreal, spontane- 
ous, mixing off-hours pop culture with high 
political meanings, public behavior with 
private conscience, making history up with 
tabloids and television personalities like 
Oprah Winfrey. The trivial gets aggran- 
dized, the biggest themes cheapened. 
America degenerates into a TV comedy— 
and yet Americans end up thinking in new 
ways about some larger matters. The little 
television screen, the bright and flat and of- 
ten moronic medium of these spectacles, 
works in strange disproportions of cause 
and effect: often, in wild disconnections of 
cause and effect, video Dada. 

Quayle was in San Francisco, market- 
testing a line of traditional-values rhetoric 
for more elaborate use as the presidential 
campaign progresses. The Los Angeles 
riots were still flickering on the edges of 
everyone’s mind. In a speech before the 
Commonwealth Club, Quayle came down 
hard on “lawless social anarchy’’—as op- 
posed, presumably, to lawful anarchy. He 
spoke of “the breakdown of family struc- 
ture, personal responsibility and social or- 
der in too many areas of our society,” of “a 
welfare ethos that impedes individual ef- 
forts to move ahead in society . . .” He ac- 
knowledged the “terrible problem with 
race and racism,” adding that “the evil of 
slavery has left a long legacy.” But the core 
of the speech was law and order. It bristled 
with words like “indulgence and self- 
gratification ... glamourized casual sex 
and drug use.” 

The speech—if one deleted the Murphy 
Brown passage—was a reasonably persua- 
sive and sometimes eloquent sampler: a pu- 


| nitive-inspirational hymn to hard work, 
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family, integrity and personal responsibil- 
ity. Some people later took Quayle’s words 
to be fatuous white-bread truisms—Nor- 
man Rockwell evocations of an America 
long gone. But if the ideas could be consid- 
ered outside the inflammatory political and 
racial context of the moment, they had a 
ring of common sense. A number of black 
leaders, including Jesse Jackson, might 
have made the same points without contro- 
versy—and have. The family, Quayle said, 
is important, and “the failure of our fam- 
ilies is hurting America deeply . . . Children 
need love and discipline. They need moth- 
ers and fathers. A welfare check is not a 
husband. The state is not a father . . . Bear- 
ing babies irresponsibly is, simply, wrong.” 

Then Quayle dropped in a paragraph 
that produced the spectacularly silly me- 
dia effect: “It doesn’t help matters when 
prime-time TV has Murphy Brown—a 
character who supposedly epitomizes to- 
day’s intelligent, highly paid professional 
woman—mocking the importance of fa- 
thers by bearing a child alone and calling 
it just another ‘life-style choice,’ ” 

F. Scott Fitzgerald said it is a sign of 
genius to be able to entertain in the mind 
two mutually contradictory ideas without 
going insane. America does not think of it- 
self as a genius anymore. A number of 
Americans went crazy when they heard 
Quayle’s line about Murphy Brown. 

At the first level, Quayle’s Ozzie and 
Harriet universe, with its freckle-faced 
nuclear-family suburban reassurances, 
collided with that of successful autono- 
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mous career women like the one portrayed 
in Murphy Brown. The executive producer 


In fact, few young black females watch 


Murphy Brown. The show, which in overall 


of Murphy Brown, Diane English, had a | audience is the third most popular on net- 
well-machined answer for Quayle: “If the | work television, ranks 56th in popularity 


Vice President thinks it’s disgraceful for an 
unmarried woman to bear a 
child, and he believes that a 
woman cannot adequately 
raise a child without a fa- 
ther, then he'd better make 
sure abortion remains safe 
and legal.” Given that Mur- 
phy Brown was pregnant, 
what did Quayle expect her 
to do? Have an abortion? 
Her decision to go ahead 
and have the child was in 
harmony with the Adminis- 
tration’s pro-life convic- 
tions. Why criticize her 
then? Harrumph: she 
should never have got preg- 
nant in the first place. Or, more pertinent- 
ly: the creators of the program should not 
have concocted the pregnancy dilemma for 
Murphy, thereby making her ultimate 
choice seem like a legitimizing and glam- 
ourizing of single motherhood. 

Ata second, less explicit layer of mean- 
ing, the Quayle line took on complex racial 
colorations. He suggested that Murphy 
Brown was a bad role model for unmar- 
ried females. In the speech's context, he 
was talking about single mothers in the 
ghetto. But like so much in last week's odd 
episode, there were signs of hip shooting 
and inadvertence. 


his shows 
how the 
weaknesses 
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leak into one 
anothe! 








| among American blacks. So the idea that 


Murphy’s single mother- 
hood encourages black ad- 
olescent girls to follow the 
same course loses its force. 

The racial dimension 
flows naturally into the po- 
litical, where the uglier 
side of Quayle’s mission be- 
gins to become apparent. 
One of Quayle’s amazing 
but unlikable feats last 
week was metaphorically 
to transform old Willie 
Horton into a beautiful 
blond fortyish wasp has-it- 
all knockout. (Horton was 
the black murderer who 
raped a housewife while on furlough dur- 
ing the time that 1988 Democratic candi- 
date Michael Dukakis was Governor of 
Massachusetts; the Bush campaign used 
Horton to ridicule Dukakis.) So in 1992, by 
Quayle’s interesting subliminal design, 
Murphy carries at least some of Willie's 
message: mindless liberalism allied with 
black anarchy (ruined families, unwed 
mothers, crime, drugs) leads quickly to so- 
cial breakdown. 

If Quayle has no malign racial-political 
intent, he might point out, when discuss- 
ing the miseries of families, that, for exam- 
ple, Eastern prep schools are filled with 


Why Quayle Has Half a Point 
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By MARGARET CARLSON 


HEN LAST WE SAW BABY BROWN’S FATHER, IT WAS 

shortly after conception and well before birth. He's off 

now saving the rain forest, having opted out of La- 

maze class and changing diapers. He may come back, 
but the show’s premise is built around the notion that a woman 
who has made it in a man’s world without one should be lionized 
for doing so alone through the “terrible twos” and beyond. The 
lack of a dad is not accidental but a running-joke opportunity. 
For the successful, glamorous woman who has everything: Now, 
live from Hollywood, your very own baby, father optional. 

There is nothing new about having babies without getting 
married. What's new is society's attitude, which has gone from 
punishing it, to tolerating it, to celebrating it. Ah, Murphy, she is 
too darn busy and successful to have a baby the old-fashioned 
way, and anyhow, men are jerks. With her high income, Brown 
seems a poor vehicle for examining the problem of children born 
without fathers. Yet she has more in common with the inner-city 
teenager than we might think. The 14-year-old gets pregnant as 
a way to give her life meaning. Murphy Brown and fortyish wom- 
en like her want a tiny version of their nearly perfect selves to 
give their lives more meaning, 

Among other things, being a Murphy Mom means having 
postponed childbirth until your salary has reached the upper 
brackets and you have sufficient disposable income to employ a 


full-time muralist and buy enough Scandinavian furniture to in- 
duce existential dread. But even at the upper end, where the ca- 
reer track is fast and the dress code is for success, there can 
come the nagging feeling that this might not be all there is. By 
then, of course, the flexibility to tolerate a big lug leaving his 
dirty socks on the floor and the luxury of having time to find one 
are both in short supply. It takes a tiny leap for those accustomed 
to satisfying every whim to see a baby as one more choice. It isa 
way to turn a life-style into a life in nine months. 

Babies also fit into the new stay-at-home-but-keep-a-Range- 
Rover-in-the-garage mentality. Shopping for the Bloomie’s Baby 
layette has replaced comparing the $400 Gaggia cappuccino 
maker to the Braun. People who own fish poachers now wonder 
what in the world they were thinking of. To judge by fat and 
glossy Child magazine, the Vogue of the play-date set, cloning 
oneself opens up a whole new buying opportunity. 

But single pregnancy (as opposed to those single-mother 
households where the father remains active in the child’s life) is 
not necessarily glamorous for the child, even at the upper-eco- 
nomic end. Has anyone ever met a child happy not to know who 
his father is? In the projects, the boy with a father is king. In the 
wider world, children may go astray and end up being moral rel- 
ativists, but in their formative years, they adhere to a code of 
conduct more traditional than the décor at Williamsburg, Va. 

I know three women, all of them well meaning but as self- 
absorbed as the rest of their generation, who find themselves 
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children packed off to get them away from 
divorce, incest, alcoholism, child abuse, 
wife battering and other horrors at home. 
The willingness to let the racist implica- 
tion stand unchallenged, unexamined, loi- 
tering on the threshold, is the ugliest as- 
pect of all this. 

Quayle in part plays the Spiro Agnew 
role to Bush’s Richard Nixon. But when 
Agnew went after the “nattering nabobs” 
and student protesters, he did so with a 
thuggish menace that Quayle lacks. 
Quayle smacks more of Midwestern 
Americana, of The Music Man's Professor 
Harold Hill, and Quayle’s lines about un- 
married mothers sounded like an echo: 
“We got trouble, right here in River 
City!”—brazen hussies strutting around 
town in a family way: Make your blood 
boil? Well, I should say! 

In the Bush-Quayle synecdoche, atti- 
tude, symbolism and code words stand in 
for real action and accomplishment. The 
Bush Administration is short on both co- 
herent programs and resources of leader- 
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ship to approach the problems. An elabo- 
rate rhetorical porch, with gorgeous 
traditional columns, fronts an empty 
house. In any case, Presidents, Vice Presi- 
dents and other public officials are elected 
to lead and act first of all. Moral leadership 
and vision are vital, but somehow the right 
to deliver sermons has to be convincingly 
earned. 

Quayle makes much of the theme of 
the absent father; America under the Bush 
Administration looks like a house with an 
absent father. A man has no right to aban- 
don the family for years and then show up 
one day and go upstairs and start spank- 
ing the kids. 

Television, which has all but taken 
over the American political process, turn- 
ing the parties into the old technology, is 
the perfect medium for a battle of weight- 
less, sensational symbolisms. Not that the 
images don’t have real effect: a homemade 
video of a black motorist being beaten by 
police succeeded in burning down a siz- 
able part of Los Angeles. The moral strug- 
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gle between Dan Quayle and Murphy 
Brown seemed perfect and fascinating, as 
if all the weaknesses of both politics and 
television (the short attention span, the 
brainless evanescence, the disconnection) 
were leaking into one another. 

If the Vice President wanted to attack 
television’s effects on the American young, 
he might have hit the medium on 30 or 40 
more serious matters before coming to 
Murphy Brown's marital status, By age 20, 
an American child will have watched 
700,000 TV commercials. According to 
New York University professor and media 
critic Neil Postman, “There are several 
messages in these ads: that all problems 
are solvable, that the solutions are quickly 
available through use of some chemical, 
food, drug or machine.” Television creates 
the culture of immediate gratification, not 
primarily through its comedy shows but 
through its advertising. Says Postman: “If 
anyone wants to relate the Los Angeles ri- 
ots to TV shows, everyone in the U.S. sees 
television shows communicating the mes- 
sage that these are the things all Ameri- 
cans are entitled to: TV sets, cars and so on. 
The riots were in part driven by this sense 
of entitlement.” 

Issues of family, morals and values are 
important—and may ultimately be central 
to solving problems, especially those of the 
black underclass. But if they are to be dis- 
cussed merely on the level of Murphy 
Brown, it is going to be a long and loath- 
some campaign. —With reporting by Tom Curry 
and Georgia Harbison/New York 


affectation but an ideal to strive for. 
Coming into the world with one parent 
is a handicap, no matter how mature 
and moneyed the mother may be. Just 
because fatherhood can be reduced to 
20 seconds, or dispensed with alto- 
gether by tapping into Nobel-prizewin- 
ner sperm banks, does not mean it 
should be. Imagine if men decided that 
motherhood was equally expendable. 
Sated with their corner offices and 
home gyms, guys of a certain age 
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overwhelmed by the yearning for a baby. In the past few years, 
they have come to see life without a child like the world beyond 
the Hudson River in the famous Saul Steinberg poster about New 
York City. It hardly exists. Adoption is an option, of course, but 
that is not the way of some baby boomers. They want happiness 
now—on their own terms—and if they have to steal from the next 
generation to have it, they will. 

Single pregnancy commingles the worst of the Me decade— 
let's have more of Me—with feminism, which seeks to make it as 
much a woman's as a man’s world. Nowhere do men have more 
of an edge than in being able to marry women 60 years their ju- 
nior and still reproduce themselves. Unfortunately, there is no 
legislation to correct this injustice. 

It is hypocritical for Dan Quayle to denounce single mother- 
hood on one hand and abortion on the other. But he does have a 
point: having both a mother and a father is not some Republican 


could go around paying women to 
have babies for them. The how! of feminists over such selfish, 
macho pigs could tie up talk-radio lines for years. Fatherhood 
may take moments, motherhood nine months, but doing it right 
takes the lifelong commitment of both parents. 

Mothers, single and otherwise, are heroic in the ways, large 
and small, they make up to their children for absent, negligent or 
destructive fathers. Children can thrive in many circumstances. 
But there is a danger in the current attitude that plays down the 
deficit with which a child enters the world with half a family and 
that places a woman's self-fulfillment first. Hard as it is to hear 
the biological clock ticking and not be able to do anything about it, 
gratifying the yearning to have a child is not the same as satisfy- 
ing the other indexes of having it all. Some yearnings in life go un- 
fulfilled. What is socially and emotionally acceptable to a woman 
may not be so toa child purposefully brought into the world witha 
hole at the center of his life where a father would be. ic 
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By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
"M SURPRISED, IN THE 
first place, that Quayle 


watches Murphy Brown,” 
Johnny Carson cracked 
last week, just a couple of 
monologues before his last 
appearance as host of the Tonight show. 
“Isn't that opposite F' Troop on cable?” 

Forgive the easy Dan Quayle joke. 
(Was there ever a better week for easy 
Dan Quayle jokes?) Carson hinted at 
something important: there’s a lot more 
on TV than Murphy Brown. If the Vice 
President is correct in suggesting that the 
behavior of prime-time characters can af- 
fect the behavior of real-life people, then 
the issue is not just Murphy Brown. It is 
the value system conveyed across the 
spectrum of what TV has to offer. And the 
fact is that, far from tearing down the fam- 
ily, prime-time TV these days is boosting 
family values more aggressively than it 
has in decades. 

In the 1950s and '60s, TV broods were 
happy, homogeneous, parent-dominated 
units, unburdened by any problems that 
couldn’t be solved by a heart-to-heart with 
Dad at the end of the episode. The era of 
Father Knows Best and Leave /t to Beaver 
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ROSEANNE: Wisecracks abound, but 
Mom and Dad are in control 
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Where Fathers and 
Mothers Know Best 


Despite Quayle’s complaint, television is filled with 
families who may have faults but at least stick together 
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began to fade during the ’60s, but it didn’t 
really end until 1971, when All in the Fam- 
ily presented a more realistic, unsenti- 
mental picture of family life than TV ever 
had before. That ground-breaking series 
gave rise to a string of untraditional TV 
families, from Maude (who defied the con- 
ventions of TV momdom by having an 
abortion) and One Day al a Time (a single 
mother, her two teenage daughters and 
lots of talk about sex) to such ‘80s sitcoms 
as Kate & Allie and My Two Dads. 

The huge success of The Cosby Show, 
which debuted in 1984, rejuvenated TV's 
interest in the traditional two-parent fam- 
ily. Today relatively stable, two-parent 
families make up the overwhelming ma- 


| jority on TV: nostalgic ones (The Wonder 


Years, Brooklyn Bridge), contemporary 
ones (Home Improvement, Major Dad), far- 
cically expanded ones (Step by Step) and 
lovingly close-knit ones (Life Goes On). 
Even hip, teen-dominated shows like 7he 
Fresh Prince of Bel-Air and Beverly Hills, 
90210 have, at their center, strong fam- 
ilies. The comparatively few single par- 
ents on TV nearly always have other car- 
ing adults around the house—a trio of 
fathers in Full House, a compassionate 
black housekeeper in /'l/ Fly Away—to re- 
inforce the pro-family message. 

Yet the past few years have also seen 
the emergence of a new sort of TV family: 
the grungy, dysfunctional clans of Married 
... with Children, The Simpsons and (to a 
lesser degree) Roseanne. All have, at one 
time or another, been attacked by the fam- 
ily-values police. Married . . . with Children 
was the chief target of Michigan housewife 
Terry Rakolta’s 1989 campaign to clean up 
television. Roseanne Arnold has drawn 
fire for her crude behavior both on and off 
camera. President Bush told a group of re- 
ligious broadcasters in January, ‘“We need 
a nation closer to 7he Waltons than The 
Simpsons.” 

But what are these shows really at- 
tacking—the family, or simply TV’s senti- 
mentalized portrayal of it? For all the 
Bundys’ biting sarcasm and Roseanne’s 
mordant wisecracks, the one thing that is 
never questioned is the sanctity of the 
family. Roseanne’s rebellious kids have 
something most of their real-life counter- 
parts do not: two wise, empathetic, firmly 
in-control parents. Even the crass 
Bundys—TV's broadest caricature of a 
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FULL HOUSE: Lots of surrogate 
parents in a loving household 


“bad” family—have a stubborn, low-down 
sense of togetherness. 

The Simpsons too, despite its “eat my 
shorts” irreverence, presents a cohesive 
family that could almost be a role model, 
even if its constituent parts are not. Homer 
may be an incompetent father and bread- 
winner (stuck home alone to take care of 
baby Maggie, he manages to lose the kid), 
but his heart is in the right place (he feels 
terrible about it). When Homer loses his job 
at the nuclear power plant, Marge tells the 
kids they will have to pitch in to help save 
money. Bart volunteers to skip baths and 
read his comic books in the store rather 
than buy them. Talk about family spirit. 

Nor has TV embraced such perceived 
threats to traditional family values as teen- 
age sex and homosexuality. Doogie Howser 
lost his virginity last fall, but only after so 
much sensitive deliberating that it seemed 
virtually a religious act. Brenda slept with 
her boyfriend Dylan on Beverly Hills, 
90210 but regretted it almost immediately. 
Roseanne’s boss at the restaurant is gay, 
and C.J. (Amanda Donohoe) on L.A. Law is 
bisexual. But homosexual couples are kept 
almost entirely out of sight on series TV. 

So are unwed mothers, though Murphy 
Brown had at least one important precur- 
sor. Molly Dodd, the neurotic single New 
Yorker played by Blair Brown in The Days 
and Nights of Molly Dodd, found herself 
pregnant two years ago, and the suspense 
revolved around which boyfriend was the 
father: the white bookstore owner or the 
black policeman (the law carried the day). 
Yet the revelation caused little stir: the 
show was tucked away on cable, and went 
off the air shortly thereafter. It took a Top 
10 network series that will undoubtedly be 


| around for years to grab the Vice Presi- 


dent’s attention. Now he needs to do some 
channel switching. n 
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The 34% Solution 


Faced with the Perot challenge and a rejiggered electoral map, Bush and Clinton 
abandon the center to shore up their traditional bases 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


T IS AN AXIOM OF POLITICS THAT 

running for the White House in- 

volves a zig and then a zag: during 

the primaries, candidates of both 

parties normally concentrate on 

wooing the liberal or conservative 
wings of their parties; once nominated, 
they pivot toward the broad middle of the 
American electorate, where the White 
House is lost and won. 

Dan Quayle’s attempt to energize con- 
servatives by attacking Murphy Brown 
shows just how different the 1992 cam- 
paign has already become. Ross Perot’s 
pending entrance in the race—and the pos- 
sibility that he might attract between a 


THE NEW MATH: 








nearly 30 states in 
the South and 
West, Democrats 
could count on only 
a handful of 


with Perot already 
leading in the West, 
a three-man race 
means that Bush 
could win more 
easily in the 
Northeast, Clinton 
might hold the 
Southern states, 
and new 
battlegrounds 
emerge. 
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quarter and a third or more of the vote this 
fall—has George Bush and Bill Clinton pay- 
ing unusually heavy tribute to their par- 
ties’ core constituents. Instead of moving | 
their candidates toward the center to win, 
both camps are seriously mulling over 
how to win the White House with just the 
thinnest plurality of voters. Call it the 34% 
solution. 

The central calculation that Demo- 
crats and Republicans are now testing is 
whether it is possible to capture the presi- 
dency this fall with just their most ardent 
supporters plus a sliver of help from the 
independents, who seem increasingly de- 
voted to Perot. Ultimately Bush and Clin- 
ton may have little choice: with Perot 
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and matching Bush in national polls, it 
seems increasingly possible that the next 
President may win as little as 34% to 45% 
of the popular vote. 

Ifa three-man race means a three-way 
split, that requires both Bush and Clinton 
to shore up their base support at all costs. 
“The question we're asking ourselves is 
whether there are enough conservatives 
and Republicans to make up 35% of the 
electorate,” explained one Bush official. 
“Is our base big enough to win an election 
in a three-man race?” 

Slow to realize Perot’s potential, 
Bush's lieutenants are still split over the 
answer. White House chief of staff Sam 
Skinner, Treasury Secretary Nicholas 
Brady and campaign chief Bob Mosbacher 
continue to doubt that the Perot challenge 
will survive past Labor Day. But Quayle, 
campaign chairman Bob Teeter and man- 
ager Fred Malek, stunned that Bush is 


| dropping in the polls even while the econo- 


my is improving, are starting to hedge 
their bets. 

The Vice President's attack on a fic- 
tional TV character is only the most bla- 
tant attempt by the White House to high- 
light issues dear to conservatives. Fearful 


| of mouthing Quayle’s controversial line, 


Bush will instead continue to sound law- 
and-order themes in the wake of the Los 
Angeles riots and will appease conserva- 
tives by vetoing a measure this week that 
lifts a four-year ban on federal fetal-tissue 
research. While such stands may not 
please a majority of American voters, 
Bush is not playing to the majority any- 
more. “The Murphy Brown thing is a big 
winner for us with our base,” said one 
Bush official, “and holding on to our base 
is what we're concentrating on now.” 

The minimalist strategy will make it 
easier for Bush to manage his coalition of 
right-wingers and yuppie moderates. In 
1988, after running to the right in the pri- 
maries, Bush reached out to independents 
in the fall with the “kinder and gentler” 
clean-air and child-care initiatives, and he 
won easily. But in a three-man race, such 
overtures may be unnecessary, even un- 
wise. Conservative Republicans have nev- 


| er really liked or trusted Bush, and they 
| could bolt to Perot if the President starts 


sounding moderate again. 

For example, when the G.o.p. holds 
hearings this week in Salt Lake City on the 
party’s 1992 platform, the Bush forces be- 
lieve they can more easily ignore the de- 


mands of three Republican organizations 
that will call on the party to back the right 
to an abortion. Ann Stone, who leads Re- 
publicans for Choice, thinks Bush must 
again become pro-choice—a position Bush 
himself once held—to prevent disgruntled 
moderate voters from casting their lot with 
the pro-choice Perot. Stone also fears an 
anti-Republican backlash should the Su- 
preme Court overturn Roe v. Wade, the 
1974 decision that guaranteed abortion 
rights. 

But the men at Bush headquarters are, 
if anything, heading in the other direction. 
“You really have to go after the pro-choice 
vote in a two-man race,” said a senior ad- 
viser to the Bush campaign, “but you need 
less of it in a three-man race.” 

Perot’s emergence has been most diffi- 
cult for Clinton, who has been shunted to 
third place in most national polls. Clinton 
had recruited a number of political consul- 
tants who are experts at turning old- 
fashioned liberals, particularly from the 
South, into hard-headed moderates. Now, 
instead of moving to the center, Clinton 
may soon be quick-marching to the left. 
Should Perot’s support hold, Clinton too 
will be squeezed into a 34% strategy and 
may have to run instead as a relatively un- 
refined liberal in order to hold his base 
and win. 

If so, Clinton's first challenge is to 
cling fast to black voters, who are among 
the Democratic Party’s most loyal follow- 
ers but who have turned out in far lower 
numbers this year than in 1988, when Jes- 
se Jackson was on the primary ballot. Clin- 
ton will almost certainly reinforce his ap- 
peal to blacks more than he might 
otherwise have intended. 

To woo women, Clinton will perhaps 
take more of a leading role in the fight for 
abortion rights, which he backs but for 
which he has in the past let others fight. 
“Tactically,” said Harrison Hickman, a 
Democratic pollster, “you want to focus on 
getting those people out to vote. Strategi- 
cally, you have to take a leaf from Perot's 
book by establishing your leadership 
credentials.” 


HAT’S WHAT CLINTON WAS DO- | 


ing Tuesday in Los Angeles 
when he appeared before an 


audience of gay campaign con- | 
tributors and activists. After | 


dressing down members of the 
militant gay group act up in New York last 
month for misstating his record, Clinton 
last week pledged that someone infected 
with the aips virus will speak to the nation 
during the Democratic Convention in July. 
Bush campaign officials chortled privately 
at this gimmicky pander, happy to see 
Clinton on the verge of alienating South- 
ern evangelical Christians. 
A three-way race may force Clinton to 
abandon some of the free-market econom- 
ic ideas that he has been lab-testing for 
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several years as a way to ap- 
peal to disaffected Demo- 
crats and independents. 
John Breaux, a Louisiana 
Senator and a Clinton oper- 
ative, last week told the 
Democratic platform com- 
mittee, “We have to show 
that the new Democratic 
Party has learned from the 
mistakes of the past.” But if 
moderates are no longer im- 
portant to Democrats in 
1992, Clinton may want to 
put those lessons off 
indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, like Middle 
Age cartographers who have 
just learned that the world 
isn't flat, officials in both 
parties are frantically re- 
drawing the old maps by 
which they have charted 
strategy for presidential 
campaigns during the past 
30 years. Traditionally, Republicans begin 
a two-man race with a solid 25 states in the 
South and West, while Democratic nomi- 
nees have counted on easy wins in a dozen 
relatively populous Northeastern states. As 
the campaign nears the stretch in October, 
both candidates fight it out in half a dozen 
or so Midwestern states and California. 

But the Perot candidacy, says Republi- 
can pollster Bill Mclinturff, “takes the 
Electoral College map and throws every- 
thing up in the air.” Perot’s front-runner 
status in most Western states, as well as 
California, Texas and Ohio, has Bush shift- 
ing his sights from the West and South to 
the North and East. Republicans generally 
draw a solid 30% to 40% of the vote in 
those regions, but rarely a majority. States 
that seemed unwinnable a few weeks 
ago—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylva- 
nia, even Massachusetts—are now within 
reach. 

Two top Bush campaign advisers, after 
practically giving California up for lost six 
weeks ago made a special trip to the Gold- 
en State in mid-May to reassess the Presi- 
dent’s new and improved chances there in 
a three-way race. ‘The incredible thing,” 
said a Bush campaign official during a 
closed-door strategy session last week, “is 
that we’re ahead in New York and behind 
in Idaho’—a reversal of the normal 
alignment. 

Clinton, who previously had to hold the 
Democratic Northeast and fight for the 
border states, the Midwest and the West 
Coast in order to win, now has a better 
chance of winning the South outright. In 
such states as Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and Louisiana, where 
blacks account for between one-fourth and 
one-third of the vote, winning becomes 
suddenly feasible for Clinton if he can car- 
ry all of the black vote and a fourth of the 
white vote. 
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calculation 
Democrats and 
Republicans are 
now testing is 
whether it is 


possible to capture 


the presidency 
this year with just 
their most ardent 
supporters 





With Perot siphoning votes from Bush 
among conservatives, Clinton can now 
contend honorably in Texas and Florida. 
Notes Tad Devine, a veteran Democratic 
number cruncher: “Perot’s presence pulls 
Bush off the electoral Mount Olympus he 
would otherwise be perched upon and de- 
posits him onto a much more competitive 
level playing field.” 

On the other hand, early Clinton ad- 
vantages over Bush in such populous 
states as New York, Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania have evaporated as Perot has 
mounted his independent challenge. Still 
up for grabs are the pivotal states of Ohio, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Missouri and Cali- 
fornia. The problem for both Bush and 
Clinton is that in most of these places, 
Perot is pulling ahead. And in some states, 
such as Oregon, nearly a majority of both 
Clinton and Bush backers say they would 
be likely to vote for Perot if the election 
were held today. 

Of course, the election isn’t until No- 
vember, by which time the billionaire busi- 
nessman may have failed miserably at pres- 
idential politics. In the meantime, most of 
the base tending taking place now is good 
politics for either a two-man or a three-man 
race. As a Bush official put it last week, 
“The question is, Are we fleet enough, are 
we agile enough to drop back into a two- 
man strategy if Perot proves to be a flash in 
the pan?” In that event, the White House 
will go to the party that does the best job of 
lurching back toward the center. 

Such calculations, however, go a long 
way toward explaining why that is un- 
likely to happen. If Bush and Clinton 
stood stoutly for something in this curi- 
ous campaign rather than seeming to 
shift with the winds, they would not have 
generated the public discontent Perot is 
now exploiting. —With reporting by Laurence 
|. Barrett and Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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The Politcal Interest /Michael Kramer 


Straight Talk 
About Race 


BACK IN THE DARK AGES, WHEN VICE PRESIDENT SPIRO 
Agnew attacked the press as “nattering nabobs of neg- 
ativism,” Eugene McCarthy agreed with Agnew’s cri- 
tique but disagreed with his right to say it. Authentic 
advocacy requires standing, McCarthy argued, espe- 
cially in politics, where any fool can speak and every 
fool does. If record and reputation defy one’s rhetoric, 
even the right talk fails the heft test. The same stan- 
dard applies to the current Vice President. It is not that 
Dan Quayle’s family-values sermon missed the mark; 
much of what he said was right. It is that Quayle repre- 
sents an Administration that has only rarely supported 
the programs that actually promote strong families— 
everything from child care and pa- 
rental leave to infant nutrition, 
Head Start, apprenticeship train- 
ing, gun control and—well, the list 
is almost endless. In a callous 
drone, the less fortunate have 
heard a single Republican note for 
12 years: “You're on your own.” 
Quayle’s complaint may be smart 
politics—the White House is con- 
vinced that the November election 
will be a three-way battle in which 
core conservatives will determine 
the outcome (and so is now sud- 
denly urging a continuation of the 
“Reagan-Bush partnership”). But 
because of what two G.o.p. Ad- 
ministrations have failed to do, 
Quayle’s calculated rant rings hol- 
low and deserves little more than a 
bemused shake of the head. 

Which about sums up New Jer- 
sey Senator Bill Bradley's reaction 
to Quayle’s comments—and unlike 
Quayle, Bradley possesses the req- 
uisite standing. Bradley has been 
talking about racial tensions for 
years, most recently in a series of 
speeches (before the Los Angeles riots) in which he 


castigated George Bush for “playing the politics of race | 


while economic inequality increases.” 

Slumped in a chair in his Washington office last 
week, Bradley was depressed not only about the Ad- 
ministration’s penchant for law-and-order solutions to 
the virtual exclusion of other remedies but also by the 
lack of an insightful response on the part of his own 
Democratic Party. “I had hoped that L.A. would pro- 
vide the opportunity for people to be candid with each 
other about the dimension of the problems as well as 
the aspects of the problems, and to treat them with ur- 
gency,” said Bradley. “But that hasn’t happened.” 

Bradley supports the better-than-nothing Demo- 
cratic addition of $1.45 billion to the Administration’s 





Bill Bradley: a foot wiser than most pols 


urban-emergency-aid bill but agrees with Boston May- 
or Ray Flynn, who says that even that sum represents 
little more than “a small down payment” toward 
what's necessary. “To say that you don’t need a mas- 
sive investment of perhaps $20 billion a year to reclaim 
the cities is ludicrous,” says Bradley, who has his own 
litany of prospective family-bolstering programs. The 
centerpiece is a proposal that would establish a nation- 
wide network of “15-month homes” in which poor ba- 
bies and their (typically) unwed mothers would be 
housed in order to provide a nurturing environment 
where cognitive stimulation would be emphasized. 
“The most important year for public investment is the 
first year of life,” says Bradley. “You can get kids back 
on the right track later, but it’s costlier and not as effec- 
tive. Get them early, and the studies show you can in- 
crease their I.Q.” 

As just about every elected official hunts for pro- 
grammatic answers, Bradley acknowledges that even 
if all his proposals were enacted tomorrow, the ugly 
core of the matter will survive as 
long as “white Americans resist re- 
linquishing the sense of entitle- 
« ment skin color has given them 
throughout our history.” In other 
: words, says Bradley, even “walk- 
ing our talk” is insufficient. In es- 
sence, Bradley is after the hardest 
solution, attitudinal change, which 
the most enlightened government 
action can only marginally influ- 
ence. “Every individual has to un- 
derstand the extent to which each 
of us is central to healing our divi- 
sions,” he says. “Until whites re- 
ject seeing most blacks as Willie 
Horton and blacks reject seeing 
most whites as Archie Bunker, 
there is no hope. Unless we remind 
each other of our common human- 
ity, too many of us will continue to 
think of ourselves as islands of 
privilege and comfort.” 

Bradley suffers few illusions 
and so constantly hits at the inter- 
dependence of all Americans as the 
only realistic route toward captur- 
ing the public’s imagination. “By 
| the year 2000,” he says, “only 57% of people entering 
the work force will be native-born whites. White Amer- 
| icans have to understand that their children’s stan- 

dard of living is inextricably bound to the future of mil- 
| lions of nonwhite children. To allow them to self- 
destruct because of penny-pinching or timidity about 
straight talk will make America a second-rate power.” 
At the very least, says Bradley, the exercise of moral 
leadership demands that the President make the case 
for enlightened self-interest. 

Yes, it feels and sounds a bit mushy, but as Bradley 
says, “When politicians don’t talk about the reality that 
everyone knows exists, they cannot begin to lead us out 
of our current crisis.” He, for one, is trying. It is past 
time for others to follow. i 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 


Giving Away the 
Weapons Store 


The proposed sale of 

a troubled defense 
contractor to the French 
triggers an argument 
over America’s security 
needs 


By BRUCE VAN VOORST WASHINGTON 





MERICANS WINCE WHEN SOME- 
thing distinctly “American,” like 
California beachfront or Rockefel- 
ler Center, is bought by foreigners. 
But an April 10 decision by a federal bank- 


ruptcy court in New York to allow the sale of 


the Texas-based LTV Aerospace and De- 
fense Co. to Thomson-CSF, whose principal 
stockholder is the French government, 
raised questions far more vexing than mat- 
ters of mere national pride. About 75% of 
LT'V’s products are defense-related, includ- 
ing such advanced systems as the Multiple 
Launch Rocket System and the B-2 Stealth 
bomber. French ownership would effective- 
ly guarantee French acquisition of LT'V’s 
classified American defense technology. 
On the other hand, for six years LTV has 
been in Chapter 11 bankruptcy, which al- 
lows for rehabilitation rather than liquida- 
tion of a company’s assets. Without a bail- 
out from somewhere, LT'V is almost certain 
to go belly up, leaving a $3.1 billion pension 
shortfall for more than 100,000 current and 
retired—American—employees. Beyond se- 








cretsand beyond jobs, what's at stake is how 
the U.S. should cope with an industry that is 
bound to shrink as the country comes home 
from the cold war. 

Complicating matters further, Thom- 
son-CSF, with $6.8 billion in sales last year, 
recruited the Carlyle Group, an investment 
concern specializing in defense firms, to 
join in the offering for LTV. Their combined 
bid of $450 million bested by $65 million an 
offer by a consortium of two U.S. weapons- 
makers, Martin-Marietta and Lockheed 
Corp. After a protracted review process, 
Manhattan bankruptcy judge Burton 
Lifland awarded LTV’s missile division to 
Thomson-CSF and its aircraft operations to 
Carlyle. 

Critics challenged the sale, charging 
both unfair competition and a giveaway of 
American technological secrets. Not only 
is Thomson-CSF 60% owned by the 
French government, but so is Crédit Lyon- 


| nais, the French bank that is the leading 


creditor for the Carlyle Group in the deal. 


| As Martin Marietta chairman and ceo Nor- 


man Augustine puts it, “I can’t compete 
with the deep pockets of the French 
government.” 

The Pentagon’s Defense Intelligence 
Agency has determined that the sale of 
LTV’s missile technology to the French 
firm poses major security problems. 
Thomson-CSF, aware that access to LT'V’s 
Stealth technology would never be ap- 
proved, brought the Carlyle Group into the 
deal specifically to buy the aircraft opera- 
tions. Still, critics object that Thomson- 
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One of LTV’s prime assets: the advanced 
Multiple Launch Rocket System 


CSF is essentially buying U.S. secrets. 
Asks a Pentagon insider rhetorically: 
“Why else would Thomson buy a bank- 
rupt LTV in a declining defense market 
except to get the technology?” 

Under U.S. law, either the U.S. Defense 
Department or the President can restrict 
or veto the sale. Last week, reflecting grow- 
ing concern over the deal, the review pro- 
cess was extended to late July. One particu- 
larly sensitive point being raised is 
Thomson-CSF’s record of supplying arms 
to rogue governments, including Libya and 
Iraq. Already, 45 Senators and many Con- 
gressmen have petitioned President Bush 
to stop the sale. Argues Senator Jeff Binga- 
man, chairman of the U.S. Senate Armed 
Services technology subcommittee: “There 
isn’t a country in the world that would per- 
mit the U.S. through a government-owned 
company to purchase its defense industry.” 

The battle involves some powerful pro- 
tagonists in the international defense in- 
dustry. Championing the proposed deal is 
former U.S. Defense Secretary Frank Car- 
lucci, now Carlyle’s vice chairman, who 
argues that the LTV missile operation is a 
natural complement to Thomson-CSF’s 
heavy involvement in communications, 
radar and guidance systems. Carlucci 
claims that LTV will benefit from the 
strength of Thomson-CSF, and to prove 
his point he cites opposition to the sale by 
French missilemakers Aerospatiale and 
Matra. “The U.S, cannot escape the trend 
toward greater internationalization of the 
Western defense industry,” he says. 

Carlucci charges that Martin Marietta’s 
Augustine wrongly claims that the French 
government's ownership of Thomson gives 
it control of the firm. Carlucci argues in- 
stead that such French firms enjoy consid- 
erable autonomy. Dozens of international 
firms have classified contracts with the 
Pentagon, he points out. Thomson-CSF it- 
self shares with GTE a $4.3 billion contract 
for the state-of-the-art battlefield-commu- 
nications system that played a critical role 
in the gulf war. For that matter, Martin 
Marietta shares classified contracts with 
Thomson-CSF for sophisticated terminally 
guided munitions. James Bell, chairman 
and president of Thomson-CSF Inc., the 
American subsidiary, told the U.S. Con- 
gress, ““Thomson-CSF has an impeccable 
record on compliance with American secu- 
rity regulations and export controls.” 

The proposed sale exposes the vague- 
ness of U.S. policy on selling sensitive de- 
fense firms to international competitors 
and the absence of guidelines to determine 
which U.S. firms are vital to national secu- 
rity. Augustine hopes to make the LTV 
sale a test case in clarifying the issues. “If 
we can’t have a level playing field with for- 
eign firms,” he says, “the least we can 
hope is that somebody turns on the 
lights.” g 
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William Andrews 
NEXT TUESDAY MARKS THE 

latest hearing in a long appeals 
process for William Andrews, 
who has spent more than 17 
years on death row. In 1974 
Andrews and Dale Selby held up 
an electronics store in Ogden, 
Utah, and kept five hostages in 
the building's basement. The 
bystanders were tied up and 
forced to drink liquid drain 
cleaner during a brutal torture 
session. Although Andrews left 
the room before Selby raped one 
woman and shot all the hostages, 
killing three of them, both men 
were convicted of murder. 
(Selby was executed in 1987.) 
The Tenth Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled last year that 
Andrews received competent 
representation, but his current 
attorneys say the inexperienced 
public defender assigned to the 
case made a number of tactical 
errors. They criticize the 
lawyer—who had been 
practicing just two months 
before the case came to trial—for 
not conducting a defense wholly 
independent from Selby’s, and 
say he failed to effectively cross- 
examine witnesses for the 
prosecution, which could have 
helped Andrews avoid 
execution. If the state court does 
not find a reason to delay the 
sentence once again, it will order 
that Andrews die by lethal 
injection or firing squad within 
60 days. 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





WITH TWO POWERFUL JOLTS OF ELECTRIC- 
ity, Roger Keith Coleman was executed 
last week in Virginia. But the questions 
about his guilt could not so easily be dis- 
posed of—in part because his court- 
appointed lawyers failed to put them to 
rest at his trial. On the night that Wanda 
Fay McCoy was murdered, Coleman 
claimed to have been at several points 
around the coal-mining town of Grundy. 
Shouldn't his lawyers have tried to retrace 
his steps on that night and search out wit- 
nesses? Shouldn't they have ventured into 
McCoy’s or Coleman’s home? At the very 
least, shouldn't they have presented to the 
jury the bag of bloody sheets and two cow- 
boy shirts McCoy’s neighbor found a few 
days after the murder? 

Over six years ago, Jesus Romero was 
sentenced to death for taking part in the 
1984 gang rape and murder of a 15-year- 
old in San Benito, Texas. He might have 
been sent to a mental hospital instead if 
his court-appointed attorney had present- 
ed available evidence to the jury that sup- 
ported an insanity defense. “His lawyer 
had no idea there was information avail- 
able that Romero was completely insane at 
the time of the crime,” contends Nick 
Trenticosta, who handled Romero’s ap- 
peals. During the course of his appeals, a 
lower federal court ruled that Romero had 
received ineffective counsel at his trial, 
but a higher appeals court reversed that 
ruling. Last week Romero died by injec- 
tion in Huntsville, Texas. 

Accused killers don’t tend to be attrac- 
tive people. Quite a few of them, perhaps 
the overwhelming majority, are guilty. 
But even the most dubious characters are 
supposed to get a fair trial, in which their 
attorneys are equipped to make the best 
possible case on their behalf. Because the 
majority of murder defendants are also 
broke, however, many of them get court- 
appointed lawyers who lack the resources, 
experience or inclination to do their ut- 
most. When the Supreme Court restored 
capital punishment in 1976, it did so in the 
expectation that death sentences would be 
imposed in a fair and equitable manner. It 
hasn’t always worked that way. Some peo- 
ple go to traffic court with better prepared 
lawyers than many murder defendants 
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As Coleman goes to the chair, 
questions remain about his case— 
and the quality of legal defenders 





Judy Hane 

udy Haney 

NOW ON DEATH ROW IN ALABAMA 
and appealing her 1988 sentence, 
Judy Haney admits paying her 
brother-in-law to kill her husband 
in 1984. Her motive, she says, was 
more than 15 years of physical 
abuse. Haney’s appeals attorney 
claims that her court-appointed 
lawyers at the trial failed to obtain 
hospital records of treatment for 
injuries that she says were inflict- 
ed by her husband, “If the jury 
had appreciated the role of the 
abuse Haney and her children had 
suffered, it would have been a 
very strong mitigating factor,” 
says Haney’s new attorney, Ste- 
phen Bright. A hospital worker 
initially said such records could 
not be found; one of the trial attor- 
neys, Gould Blair, finally located 
them—after the sentencing. Dur- 
ing the trial, Blair was held in con- 
tempt and jailed for a night after 
the judge concluded he was in- 
toxicated in court. “This kind of 
trial has no place in the legal sys- 
tem,” says Bright. But since the 
jury members did not witness 
Blair's drunkenness and weren't 
told of it, it could not have influ- 
enced their verdict. Blair says he 
deeply regrets the drinking inci- 
dent. He insists, however, that 
Haney undermined her own de- 
fense by taking the stand, against 
his advice, and leaving the im- 
pression that she had master- 
minded the crime. Says he: “She 
was not underrepresented one 
damn bit.” 
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You aren’t your neighbor. And you 
don’t want to be. So before you get on 
the road ahead of you, consider this. 

The Infiniti Q45 performance lux- 
ury sedan. A unique combination of 
elegance. Attitude. And power. With a 
278 hp, 32-valve, V8, it goes from 0-60 
in 6.7" seconds. And it has an anti-lock 
braking system that stops you just as 
impressively. 

Just in case you're looking forward 
to the curves life’s bound to throw 
you, the Q45a™ now has the world’s 
only available Full-Active Suspension: 
Revolutionary technology that lets 
your Car react to the road instead ot 
isolating you from it. 

The Infiniti Q45. It’s not the most 
common choice. But then, how com- 
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He stirred you with his 
bestselling lives of Churchill and MacArthur. 
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Lion, his definitive life of Douglas 
MacArthur, American Caesar, and 
his movingly personal memoir of 
World War Il, Goodbye, Darkness, 
brings all his storytelling power tc 
bear on a group portrait of a cen- 
tury of giants. Weaving together 
the extraordinary lives and the 
tempestuous events and intellec 
tual ferment of the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, he 
spins out a spellbinding narrative 
| that reads like a novel, full of 


blood, sex, betrayal, death and 
human victory. 


“Manchester has not forgotten 
the skills that, with invective, 
eloquence, and anecdote, make 
him a master storyteller.” 
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get. And yet no case carries higher stakes 
than a murder trial in the 36 states where 
the death penalty is legal. 

The question of who defends accused 
killers has become more urgent lately. Ina 
series of recent cases, the Supreme Court 
has been closing off the paths through 
which death-row inmates get federal ap- 
peals courts to review—and review again— 
their convictions. That creates more pres- 
sure to ensure fair trials in the first place. 
Perhaps the most serious restriction yet 
may be handed down in a Virginia case, 
Wright v. West. That case could permit the 
justices to rule, in effect, that federal ap- 
peals judges should work mostly from the 
assumption that the courtroom rulings of 
state-level trial judges are correct. The re- 
sult would be to limit sharply the kind of 
questions the federal courts can reopen on 
appeal. 

“What the Supreme Court is saying 
now is states have got remarkably better 


at guaranteeing certain liberties,” says Ira | 


Robbins, a habeas corpus specialist at 
Washington’s American University law 
school. In the state courthouses, where 
the trials are held, however, the guarantee 
of competent counsel looks rather thread- 
bare. Some cities maintain public-defend- 
er offices to provide attorneys to indigent 
defendants. Well-funded offices can often 
afford attorneys who specialize in crimi- 
nal law and even capital crimes. But a 
number of states—including several 
Southern states with the nation’s highest 
execution rates—use a shakier system of 
court-appointed lawyers selected from a 
list of local attorneys. Many are either 
young attorneys fresh out of school or old- 
er ones who ordinarily specialize in the 
bread-and-butter work of title searches or 
divorce litigation. 

Though appeals courts have been le- 
nient in ruling that defense attorneys have 
done an adequate job—judges deemed 
meritless all of Coleman's claims of inef- 
fective assistance by counsel—it’s the rare 
court-appointed lawyer who is skilled in 
the complexities of capital cases. “This is a 
highly specialized area of law,” says Har- 
old G. Clarke, chief justice of the Georgia 
Supreme Court, who has reviewed many 
death sentences. “Even a good criminal 
lawyer may not have had much, if any, ex- 
perience in capital cases.” Court-appoint- 
ed attorneys must also be willing to settle 
for modest fees that rarely cover the cost 
of a thorough defense. While a private at- 
torney in Atlanta may make upwards of 
$75 an hour, court-appointed lawyers in 
Georgia are paid about $30 an hour. In Al- 
abama they cannot be paid more than 
$1,000 for pretrial preparations. Even if 
they spend just 500 hours at the task—the 
U.S. average in 1987 was 2,000—that 


amounts to$2 an hour. “The lawyer would | 


be better off going to work at McDonald’s,” 
says Stephen Bright, director of the South- 
ern Center for Human Rights. 





Many of them are also unhappy to find 
themselves defending accused killers 
whose victims may be familiar to their 
neighbors. Nor does it help to know that, if 
convicted, their clients will have an incen- 
tive to turn against them later. Claims of 
ineffective counsel are a staple of appeals 
filings—not only because mediocre 
lawyering is so common but also because 


the accusation is a reliable way to gain the 


attention of appeals courts. That's one rea- 
son prosecutors and some defense attor- 
neys scoff at claims that capital-case 


Appeals courts 
have treated 
defense lawyers 
leniently, but 
it’s the rare 
court-appointed 
attorney who is 
skilled in the 
complexities of 
capital cases 


lawyering is all that bad. “The competen- 
cy-of-counsel issue has been totally blown 
out of proportion,” says Marvin White Jr., 
a Mississippi assistant attorney general. 
“Counsel in the majority of cases has been 
competent and effective.” 

That claim is sharply contested by de- 
fendants’-rights advocates, “It's not just 
once in a while that you see a lawyer make 
a mistake,” insists Charles Hoffman, an [l- 
linois public defender who pursues ap- 
peals for death-row inmates, “It’s over and 
over and over again.” It’s easy for inexpe- 
rienced lawyers to make a mistake. Under 
the rules established by a 1977 Supreme 
Court decision, lawyers in a criminal case 
must recognize potential violations of fair 
procedure as soon as they take place and 
raise the objection in court. If they fail to 
do so during the trial, they may forfeit the 
chance for their client to raise the issue on 
appeal. “People talk about criminals often 
getting off on technicalities,” says Hoff- 
man. “Actually, a lot of people are dying 
because of technicalities.” 

Some of the worst errors are made 
during what is called the penalty phase. 
This is a separate hearing, following a 
guilty verdict, in which the jury in a capi- 
tal case must choose between a prison 
sentence and the death penalty. Prosecu- 
tors offer evidence of “aggravating fac- 
tors” such as excessive cruelty to con- 
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vince the jury that the convicted killer 
should be executed. Defense lawyers are 
supposed to point out “mitigating fac- 
tors” —evidence of mental disability, for 
example, or a history of childhood 
abuse—that might lead a jury to choose 
life in prison. But tracking down the evi- 


| dence ofa client's past is time-consuming 


and expensive, often requiring the ser- 
vices of social workers, psychologists and 
investigators whom poorly funded de- 
fenders cannot afford to hire. 

Seeking to remedy this problem, the 
Federal Government recently established 
15 death-penalty resource centers around 
the country. Supported by $11.5 million a 
year in federal funds, as well as state 
matching funds, the centers recruit, train 
and assist lawyers who handle appeals for 
convicts on death row. But attorneys from 
those centers enter only after conviction, 
not at the trial, where the Supreme Court 
now requires that most crucial issues be 
recognized and raised. 

Proposals for similar centers to im- 
prove lawyering at the trial phase have 
gone nowhere, Nor do death-penalty oppo- 
nents see much hope in the idea of “man- 
datory pro bono,” a system that would re- 
quire all lawyers and firms to donate some 
time to representing poor defendants. An 
attorney who ordinarily specializes in cor- 
porate cases or real estate, no matter how 
competent or well trained, would still be at 
sea amid the complexities of a murder 
trial. Says Shelly O'Neill, a Reno public de- 
fender: “It's like calling a dentist to do a 
brain surgeon’s work.” 

Some experts say a better reform 
would be for more states to establish pub- 
lic-defender offices, in rural as well as ur- 
ban areas, and provide them with sufli- 
cient funds. Though the $2.2 million 
annual budget of the Reno office, financed 
by Washoe County, is far from lavish, it is 
still enough to afford a permanent staff of 
19 attorneys, six of whom are qualified by 
training and substantial trial experience 
to handle capital cases. 

The Reno operation also has access to 
some of the same resources that local dis- 
trict attorneys rely on. “If we need an ex- 
pert from Washington to come testify,” 
O'Neill explains, “we can get the funds 
from the county to bring him or her in.” 
With those advantages, the Reno office 
has saved three capital defendants from 
lethal injection in the past two years, 

Reno's approach could be duplicated 


elsewhere. But are budget-strapped states 


really likely to pour money into better 
court defense for accused killers? It’s 
hardly a vote getter. And it’s not cheap. 
But neither is capital punishment. If the 
U.S wants the death penalty, it will have to 
pay what it costs to guarantee each defen- 
dant the highest level of fairness and 
equality—or sacrifice its own standards of 
justice, —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/ 
Los Angeles and Julie Johnson/Washington 
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SUMMIT TO 


HAT KIND OF PLANET WILL 
our children Nhe@pita Wall ae 
they have room to 
to breathe and food to eat? Will 
they ever see an eagle flying free or 
enjoy the solitude of a pristine 
mountain lake? 

Those are among the larger 
questions on the agenda of an 
extraordinary meeting of more than 
100 world leaders and 30,000 other 
participants in Rio de Janeiro 
beginning June 3. The central premise 
of this unprecedented Earth Summit is 
that environmental problems can no 
longer be solved at the national level. 
Will the countries represented in Rio— 
notably the U.S.—show the courage 
and vision and leadership necessary to 
protect our planet for future 
generations? The answer is not 
certain, but there is some hope. 














The U.S. has 


5% 


of the 
world’s population. 
It uses 


25% 


of the 
world’s energy, 
emits 


22% 


ofall 
CO» produced 
and accounts for 


25% 


of the 
world’s GNP. 


EARTH ALERT 


In the past decade, 
levels of stratospheric 
ozone, which shields 
living things from 
harmful ultraviolet 
radiation, have 
declined 4% to 8% in 
the northern and 
southern 
hemispheres. 
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By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 
HE LINEUP OF WORLD LEADERS WILL 
include Prime Minister John Major, 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl, Prime Minister 
Kiichi Miyazawa and, now that he has 
finally made up his mind to go, Presi- 
dent George Bush. The Dalai Lama will 


join a delegation of clerics, artists and green-mind- 


ed parliamentarians. Hundreds of native leaders, 
from American Indians to Malaysian tribesmen, 
will represent the interests of the world’s indige- 
nous peoples. ‘Tens of thousands of diplomats, sci- 
entists, ecologists, theorists, feminists, journalists, 
tourists and assorted hangers-on are expected to 
gather in dozens of auditoriums and outdoor sites 
for nearly 400 official and unofficial events, among 
them an environmental technology fair, a scientific 
symposium and a meeting of mayors. Peter Max's 
art will appear on special postage stamps. A Robert 
Rauschenberg poster will be slapped up on walls. 
Placido Domingo will headline a star-studded musi- 
cal tribute to the planet. And a full-size replica of a 
9th century Viking ship will sail in from Norway 
carrying messages of goodwill from children all 
over the world, 

If size and ambition were the measures of suc- 
cess, the United Nations Conference on Environ- 
ment and Development in Rio de Janeiro would take 
all the prizes. The so-called Earth Summit, more 
than two years in the making, will be the largest and 
most complex conference ever held—bigger than 
the momentous meetings at Versailles, Yalta and 
Potsdam, 

Those summits carved up empires, drew new 
borders and settled world wars. The agenda for the 
Earth Summit is more far reaching: it sets out to 
confront not only the world’s most pressing envi- 
ronmental problems—from global warming to de- 
forestation—but poverty and underdevelopment as 
well. A five-week preparatory meeting in New York 
City that ended last month produced 24 million 
pages of documents. “It’s a Herculean task,” admits 
Maurice Strong, the former Canadian oil executive 
who organized and serves as secretary-general for 
the giant get-together. 

But with one week to go before the opening cer- 
emonies, the outlook for the Rio conference is far 
trom certain. It is still possible that the Earth Sum- 
mit will be one of those landmark events that 
change the course of history, recasting the rela- 
tionship of the nations of the world not only to one 
another but also to their environment. Or it could 
end up to be a diplomatic disaster of global propor- 
tions, driving the wedge deeper between the in- 
dustrial countries and developing countries and 
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thus setting back the cause of environmentalism. 

The world has changed dramatically since the 
first Earth Summit, held 20 years ago in Stockholm 
(and also chaired by the indefatigable Strong). That 
event, which launched thousands of grass-roots 
conservation groups around the world and spawned 
environmental agencies and ministries in more 
than 115 nations, was held in the shadow of the cold 
war, when the planet was divided into rival East and 
West blocs and preoccupied with the perils of the 
nuclear arms race. With the collapse of the East bloc 
and the thawing of the cold war, a fundamental shift 
in the global axis of power has occurred. Today the 
more meaningful division—especially on environ- 
mental issues—is not between East and West but be- 
tween “North” (Europe, North America and Japan) 
and “South” (most of Asia, Africa and Latin Ameri- 
ca). And though the immediate threat of nuclear de- 
struction has lifted, the planet is no less at risk. 

While there has been some environmental prog- 
ress in individual countries, the state of the world 
has mostly gone downhill. Air pollution, a major is- 
sue in Stockholm, has grown significantly worse in 
most cities. Even more alarming, it is now over- 
shadowed by broad atmospheric changes, such as 
ozone depletion and the buildup of greenhouse 
gases. According to the Washington-based World- 
watch Institute, one of the hundreds of environmen- 
tal pressure groups advising the Earth Summit ne- 
gotiators, the world has lost 200 million hectares 
(500 million acres) of trees since 1972, an area 
roughly one-third the size of the continental U.S. 
The world's farmers, meanwhile, have lost nearly 
500 million tons of topsoil, an amount equal to the 
tillable soil coverage of India and France combined. 
Lakes, rivers, even whole seas have been turned 
into sewers and industrial sumps. And tens of thou- 
sands of plant and animal species that shared the 
planet with us in 1972 have since disappeared. 

The idea behind the Earth Summit was that the 
relaxation of cold war tensions, combined with the 
heightened awareness of these growing ecological 
crises, offered a rare opportunity to persuade coun- 
tries to look beyond their national interests and 
agree to some basic changes in the way they treat 
the environment. The broad issues are clear: the de- 
veloped countries of the North have grown accus- 
tomed to life-styles that are consuming a dispropor- 
tionate share of natural resources and generating 
the bulk of global pollution. Many of the developing 
countries of the South, for their part, are consuming 
irreplaceable global resources—eating the world’s 
seed corn, as it were—to provide for their exploding 








| populations. And both groups have as an object les- 


son the now bankrupt countries of the East bloc, 
whose singularly inefficient path to industrializa- 
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tion has produced some of the worst environmental 
disasters the world has ever seen. 

The solution—at least in broad outline—is also 
fairly clear. The nations of the world must abandon 
those practices that are self-destructive in favor of 
what environmentalists like to call “sustainable de- 
velopment.” A sustainable society is one that man- 
ages its economic growth in such a way as to do no 
irreparable damage to its environment. By balanc- 


ing economic requirements with ecological con- | 


cerns, it satisfies the needs of its people without 
jeopardizing the prospects of future generations. 

A major obstacle to sustainable development in 
many countries is a social structure that gives most 
of the nation’s wealth to a tiny minority of its people. 
“A person who is worrying about his next meal is 
not going to listen to lectures on protecting the envi- 
ronment,” says R.K. Pachauri, director of New Del- 
hi's Tata Energy Research Institute. What to North- 
ern eyes seems like some of the worst 
environmental outrages—felling rain forests to 
make charcoal for sale as cooking fuel, for exam- 
ple—are often committed by people who have no 
other form of income. Yet if the barriers that keep 
those people poor have withstood wars of liberation 
and social revolutions, what are the chances that 
they will fall in the name of environmentalism? 

The disparities that mark individual countries 
are mirrored in the planet as a whole. Most of its 
wealth is concentrated in the North. “The reality is 
that there are many worlds on this planet,” says 
Chee Yokling, a Malaysian representative of 
Friends of the Earth, “rich worlds and poor 
worlds.” From the South’s point of view, it is the 
rich worlds’ profligate consumption patterns—their 
big cars, refrigerators and climate-controlled shop- 
ping malls—that are the problem. “You can't have 
an environmentally healthy planet in a world that is 
socially unjust,” says Brazilian President Fernando 
Collor de Mello. Counters a U.S. representative to a 
presummit negotiating session: “They are trying to 
lay a collective guilt trip on us because we try to give 
our people a higher standard of living.” 

It comes down toa matter of cash. The North has 
it. The South needs it. And the changes that must be 
made to achieve sustainable development will not 
occur unless some of that wealth finds its way from 
North to South. So far, the industrial nations have 
held pretty tightly to their purse strings. In March 
the U.S. did pledge $75 million to help poor coun- 
tries find ways to reduce the production of gases 
that may cause global warming; and at the presum- 
mit negotiations, there were hints from developed 
nations that as much as $6 billion in debt relief and 
other financial guarantees might be forthcoming at 
the Rio conference itself. But that is a pittance com- 














pared with the $125 billion that Strong has said the 
developed nations will need to contribute annually 
to protect natural resources and clean up pollution. 
(The developing countries, he says, would have to 
put up an additional $500 billion a year.) To put that 
in context, the annual U.S. defense budget is $290 
billion. “The bottom line is money,” says Kamal 
Nath, India’s Minister of Environment and Forests. 
“If the West does not give funds, the Earth Summit 
will die a natural death.” 

The tensions between North and South, and the 
financial conflicts that underlie them, run through 
every issue before the Rio negotiators—even to the 
question of whether those are the proper issues to 
be discussing. Among the major disagreements: 


WHO TURNED UP THE HEAT? 


The fact that this past winter in the northern hemi- 
sphere was one of the warmest in history may be a 
coincidence. But most scientists agree that all the 
smoke and fumes and exhaust that humans gener- 
ate will eventually alter the earth’s climate, Those 
changes could be modest. Or they could trigger 
coastal flooding, interior droughts, mass exoduses 
and pockets of starvation. What irks some develop- 
ing nations—and in particular Brazil—is that many 
people who worry about global warming point their 
fingers at the release of carbon dioxide from the 
burning of rain forests. The bigger threats are the 
COz and other greenhouse gases produced in the in- 
dustrial countries by the burning of fossil fuels. In 
per capita terms, individuals in the North generate 
nearly 10 times as much CO» from energy use as 
their counterparts in the South. 

The problem for the long term is that people in 
developing countries now want those consumer 
items that make life in the industrial world so com- 
fortable as well as environmentally costly—those 
private cars, refrigerators and air conditioners. If 
per capita emissions of greenhouse gases in China 
and India were to rise to the level of those in France, 
for example, emissions worldwide would jump 
nearly 70%—making a deteriorating situation even 
worse. 

A treaty to prevent climate change was to be 
the centerpiece of the Rio summit. However, poor 
countries didn’t see why their plans for develop- 
ment should suffer in order to rectify a problem 
they did not create. Some rich nations did not 
want to sign on to anything that would threaten 
their life-styles or increase the cost of doing busi- 
ness. Trying to spur agreement, the European 
Community proposed cutting COz emissions to 
1990 levels by the year 2000—a relatively modest 
reduction. But the U.S. steadfastly refused to con- 
sider any such rigid deadlines. Skeptical about 
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North and South will meet in 
Rio to confront the planet’s 
most pressing ills. The event 
could change the world—or be a 
disaster of global proportions. 
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the evidence that global warming will occur, the 
Bush Administration was concerned that an arbi- 
trary reduction in the output of CO2 would mean 
a decline in industrial production and a loss of 
jobs—a particularly unappealing prospect in an 
election year. 

The climate-change talks had just about reached 
an impasse when committee chairman Jean Ripert 
of France took it upon himself to draw up a compro- 
mise text liberally sprinkled with what he calls 
“constructive ambiguities.” It requires nations to 
roll back greenhouse-gas emissions to “earlier lev- 
els” by the end of the decade and report periodically 
on their progress, but the target of reaching 1990 
levels becomes merely a voluntary goal. That 
seemed to do the trick. Despite loud protests by en- 
vironmentalists that the agreement was too weak, it 
was adopted two weeks ago and sent on for signa- 
ture at Rio. 
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NORTH Having reaped the comforts—and the ecological costs—of indus- 

trialization, developed nations want the South to avoid their mistakes 


WHO’S POISONING THE OCEANS? 
Anyone who has been near the seashore lately 
or listened to Jacques-Yves Cousteau on TV— 
knows that the oceans are a mess, littered with 
plastic and tar balls and rapidly losing fish. But 
the garbage dumps, the oil spills, the sewage dis- 
charges, the drift nets and factory ships are only 
the most visible problems. The real threats to the 
oceans, accounting for 70% to 80% of all mari- 
time pollution, are the sediment and contami- 
nants that flow into the seas from land-based 
sources—topsoil, fertilizers, pesticides and all 
manner of industrial wastes. Coral is particularly 
sensitive to sediment, and the reefs that fringe 
Asia, Australia and the Caribbean—and provide a 
home to many of the world’s fish species—are al- 
ready starting to die. 

Every country contributes to the situation 
roughly in proportion to its size, although countries 


SOUTH Anxious to raise their populations out of poverty, developing 
nations do not want to pay for environmental sins they did not commit 


that are leveling their forests are making the runoff 
problem especially bad. Some ocean advocates 
called for a new global treaty that would deal specif- 
ically with land-based pollution. The U.S., on the 
other hand, favored strengthening existing interna- 
tional agreements to control this pollution, particu- 
larly at the national and regional levels. In the end, 
negotiators adopted the U.S. approach, agreeing 
that countries should commit themselves to clean- 
ing up the seas but that it was premature to consid- 
er drafting a formal global treaty. 


WHOSE WOODS ARE THESE? 

Except for finances, no issue has divided North and 
South more sharply than the question of what to do 
about the world’s remaining virgin forests. At the 
heart of the debate are the tropical rain forests—and 
a fundamental difference in how each side sees 
them. To industrial countries they are a treasure 


trove of biodiversity and greenhouse-gas “sinks” 
that absorb CO: and thus help keep global warming 
in check. To developing nations the forests are re- 
sources ripe for exploitation: potential farmland, a 
free source of fuel and a storehouse of exotic kinds 
of wood that command high prices overseas. 

The Bush Administration had hoped to make 
deforestation a showcase issue going into Rio. The 
presummit discussions opened with a U.S.-inspired 
proposal for an outright ban on logging in tropical 
forests. But the developing countries retaliated by 
demanding that the language cover temperate and 
boreal (northern) forests as well. The move was 
clearly aimed at the U.S., which has strenuously re- 
sisted any scrutiny of the logging practices in pub- 
licly owned ancient forests in the Pacific Northwest. 

“Ata separate conference in Kuala Lumpur earli- 
er this month, Malaysia’s feisty Prime Minister 
Mahathir Mohamad reiterated the developing world’s 
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The smog that hangs 
over Athens is known 
to local residents as 
nephos, “the cloud.” 
At peak times, it 
contributes to an 
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hard line on the issue. If the industrial nations think 
the rain forests are so important for biodiversity and 
CO: storage, says Mahathir, why don’t the rich, CO> 
creating countries pay for the service of preserving 
those forests, instead of hectoring the poor countries 
not to utilize one of their few natural resources? Ma- 
hathir, of course, is not exactly a disinterested party; 
his country has been charged with rampant overlog- 
ging in peninsular Malaysia and Borneo, 

The lines have been so sharply drawn on all the 
forest-protection of issues that what was originally 
intended to be a legally binding forestry convention 
was watered down months ago to a nonbinding 
“statement of principles” that will probably be 
adopted at Rio. Whether a full-fledged treaty will be 
negotiated later is still uncertain. 


WHO NEEDS THESE SPECIES? 


Not since the dinosaurs were killed off, say biolo- | 


gists, has the world experienced an extinction 
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the atmospheric con- 
centration of CO, 
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“spasm” like the man-made one that will wipe out 
10% to 20% of the earth’s estimated 10 million spe- 
cies of plants and animals by the year 2020. Since at 
least 50% of those species live in tropical rain for- 
ests, past efforts to save them have run into the usu- 
al lines of resistance from governments in the 
South, which resent any kind of meddling from the 
North. What makes the losses so unacceptable is 
that they are irreversible; once a species becomes 
extinct, it is gone forever. After years of negotiation, 
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| an international agreement to conserve imperiled 
| Species and ecosystems has finally been reached. 
Much of the debate in presummit meetings cen- 
| tered on the issue of who owns and controls the ge- 
| netic information stored in those species. Tradition- 
| ally, the benefits that come from genetic materials— 
| seeds, specimens or drugs derived from plants and 
animals—go to whoever finds a way to exploit them. 
Vanilla, for example, was a biological resource 
| found only in Central America. It later became an 
important cash crop in Madagascar. Now a U.S. bio- 
tech company has developed a process to clone the 
vanilla flavor in a cell culture. If the firm sells the 
bioengineered version for less than natural vanilla 
and takes some of the market share, who will com- 
pensate the Madagascar farmers? Or the Central 
| American Indians from whose lands the genetic 
| material originated? 

Earlier this year it was hoped that the Earth 
Summit treaty would include a provision making 
genetic materials of all kinds the sovereign re- 
source of the originating country. Nations would 
have control over who had access to their genetic re- 
sources, and if someone else found a way to make 
money from them, the originating country would 
collect royalties on each sale. 

The effect of such a treaty could be striking. 
Rather than viewing concern about endangered 
species as a barrier that the industrial world is plac- 
ing in the way of progress, the developing nations 
might see biodiversity as a resource that, if properly 
inventoried and managed, could generate real in- 
come. The idea, says Thomas Lovejoy, a tropical 
ecologist at the Smithsonian Institution, is “to start 
thinking about the problem as a joint venture in 
which both sides have property rights.” 





| negotiation that weakened the final text of the trea- 
ty. The agreement now states that the North must 
give the South money and technology to preserve 
biodiversity and that communities and indigenous 
peoples should have a financial stake in conserving 
their native plants and animals. However, the treaty 
sets out no formula or mechanism for payments for 
the use of genetic materials. 


There are scores of other issues—large and 
small—buried in the drafts of two primary Earth 
Summit texts: a five-page “declaration” and a 600- 
plus-page “blueprint for action” called Agenda 21. 
The shorter statement, originally called the Earth 


But disagreements arose in the late rounds of 
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So are the Amway 
“Earth Teacher” Awards. 


Nominate your favorite teacher now! 

















Over $100,000 in 








Grants and Awards 





from Amway! 





We need your help. 


We’re asking you to help us identify people for the 
1992 Amway “Earth Teacher” Awards. It could be 
an outstanding teacher you know in your commun- 
ity, or a co-worker, or your child’s teacher...or you! 

We are searching for excellent teachers who are 
motivating students to become environmentally liter- 
ate through formal or informal school programs. We 
will consider all environmental programs, such as 
those that promote student involvement, stimulate 
the community to become environmentally aware, or 
those that have gained school and community sup- 
port by reaching out beyond traditional teaching 
methods. Nominate your choice today! 


Nine Amway “Earth Teachers” 
will be chosen to win. 


Each of the nine winners will be featured in a special 
advertising section in TIME® magazine. Amway will 
award each winning teacher a $500 gift. And, each 
will receive educational materials—for his or her class 
or school-valued up to $10,000. Winning teachers 
will receive broad recognition through this national 
environmental award. 


Rules and Regulations. 


Eligibility: (a) The Amway “Earth Teacher” Awards 
competition is open to teachers of grades 9 through 
12 in all academic disciplines. (b) Teachers nomi- 


nated for the competition must be residents of and 
working in a school of the United States or Canada 
during the competition period. (c) Projects submitted 
for competitive consideration must be current and 
documentable. (d) Relatives or employees of Amway 
Corporation, Time Warner or the Alliance for Envi- 
ronmental Education are not eligible. 


Entry Requirements: Complete the Awards Entry 
Application (found on the back of the next page) and 
mail or fax it to: 

Amway “Earth Teacher” Awards 

% Alliance for Environmental Education 

51 Main Street, P.O. Box 368 

The Plains, VA 22171-0368 

Fax: 703-253-5811 (Copies are acceptable.) 

Entries and supporting materials will become the 
property of TIME and will not be returned. Entries 
should include the following: 
1. Awards Program Entry Application 

(see back of next page). 


. Description of environmental program. 
. Description of teacher’s involvement. 

. Description of students’ involvement. 

. Description of results. 


. References. 
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. Up to five additional pages are acceptable, such 
as letters of support, newsletters, and 
photographs. 








(Supplemental 
materials such 
as videotapes, 
posters, etc. must 
be contained in 

one package no 
larger than 
10-inches deep, 
13-inches wide, and 
16-inches long, 20 lbs. 
maximum.) 


Dates: The competition begins 
May 25, 1992. All entries must be 
faxed or postmarked by July 18, 
1992. 


Submissions must be from individuals or groups 
the teacher knows personally. Entrants must meet 
all eligibility requirements stated in this official 
announcement. Judging will be performed by the 
Alliance for Environmental Education. Void where 
prohibited or restricted by law. 
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$90,000 in 
Educational Supplies | 


Educational materials valued at 

$10,000 will be awarded to the class or 
school of each winning teacher-to further 
support the environmental commitment. 
Package may include books, computer 

software, lab equipment and more! 


$4500 in Gift Awards 


The teachers will each be awarded 


a $500 gift. 


Free Trip to the U.N. to 
Participate in the UNEP 
Global Youth Forum 


As guests of Amway Corp. and TIME, each 
of the nine winning teachers will attend 
the United Nations Environment 
Programme’s Global Youth Forum in 

June 1993 in New York City. 
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Amway “Earth Teacher” Awards Entry Application 


Must be typed. Complete all questions; incomplete forms will be disqualified. This application may be 
photocopied for use. 


Nominee (teacher’s name) 
Description of teacher’s background* 
Grade level taught _________ Subject taught_____—__ Total number of years taught 


Home phone (____) 

















School Name Phone { ) 
School address 
City ee 








Check term which describes the school 0 Urban o Rural 0 Suburban 


Total school enrollment (approx.) TS (ES ee a ee eee 
Check appropriate category 

G Formal Program (those programs that are part of the academic curriculum) 

G Informal Program (programs that occur after school hours, through school clubs or community groups) 


Name of nominator til ) 

Name of environmental program* a a SARS 7 a es 
Description of teacher’s involvement* a ee 
Description of students’ involvement* SS a ee re a ee ee 


Description of results* ee ee a ee eS eee ee 
List three references (On a separate sheet, provide one each: professional, character, and parent or student 
reference. Please include the address and phone number of each.) 

* Provide only one sentence here. Continue on a separate sheet, not to exceed one-half of a double-spaced typewritten page. 


Signature of nominee Date 











To be filled out by applicant supervisor (principal) 

Name Position 

Address eee 
City State i 

School phone | ) Home phone ! ) 


I have read and support this nomination. To the best of my knowledge, I verify that the nominee has 
been a major motivational force behind the work described here. 


Signature of supervisor Date 





Mail or Fax to: Amway “Earth Teacher” Awards % Alliance for Environmental Education, 51 Main St., 
P.O. Box 368, The Plains, VA 22171-0368, Fax:703-253-5811 


A national environmental education awards program sponsored by Amway Corporation in association with the 
Alliance for Environmental Education. ‘ 


Amway and its one million independent dis- 
tributors market hundreds of diverse prod- 
ucts and services in more than 50 countries 
and territories. 


Amway distributors share with Amway 
the honor of receiving the United Nations 
Environment Programme Achievement 
Award for commitment to the cause of 
environmental awareness. 
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Charter, was supposed to be a soaring preamble, 
along the lines of the U.S. Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The longer agenda was supposed to specify 
the problems that the world will face well into 
the 21st century and how to pay for their solution. 

Both documents will be adopted at Rio, but nei- 
ther bears much resemblance to the original con- 
ception. After weeks of debate, the Earth Charter 
was abandoned and replaced by a woodenly written 
declaration filled with the kind of pious promises 
(“eradicating poverty,” “eliminat{ing] unsustain- 
able patterns of production and consumption”) that 


world leaders often make but never keep. In what is 


perhaps the worst example of bureaucratic obfusca- 
tion, the text at one point endorses the promotion of 
“appropriate demographic policies’—the nearest 
negotiators could come to confronting the explosive 
issue of population control. 

Agenda 21 became the main forum for North- 
South wrangling on every topic imaginable, includ- 


ing the spread of deserts, disposal of toxic wastes | 


and protection of women's rights. In the end, the 
conferees were able to agree that some of these 
problems do need to be solved. What they still have 
not agreed on is the means to solve them. To bring 
about meaningful change in most of these areas 
would require overhauling the way the world does 
business—from the laws that control international 
trade to the financial institutions that direct the ebb 
and flow of capital. That is a task that the negotia- 
tors have barely even begun. 

Much of the debate has centered on technology, 
which both sides seem to agree is crucial. The Japa- 
nese have already made it a national goal to develop 
the next generation of environmentally friendly ma- 
chines and industrial processes—seeing this as a 
way that developed countries can strengthen their 
position in the world economy. The developing na- 
tions, still saddled with old, inefficient production 
techniques, insist that they will never be able to 
curb pollution without preferential access to new 
processes and equipment. Some experts fear that 
both sides have unrealistic expectations of technol- 
ogy, as if it were a magic carpet that would allow 
primitive societies to skip the Industrial Revolution 
and go straight to the environmentally friendly 21st 
century. But after weeks of debate, negotiators were 
not able to agree on whether what they wanted was 
technology “transfer” or technology “cooperation,” 
never mind how to achieve them. 

Nor were they able to settle how Agenda 21 
would be paid for. Any aid would logically be ad- 
ministered by the Global Environmental Facility, a 
$1.3 billion fund that is run jointly by the World 
Bank, the U.N. Environment Program and the U.N. 
Development Program. Environmentalists are sus- 
picious of the Ger because the World Bank, the lend- 
ing institution through which most international aid 
has been funneled in the past, has a history of invest- 
ing primarily in large, ecologically damaging capital 
projects such as jungle highways and hydroelectric 
dams. Developing countries resent the Ger because it 
is effectively controlled by the World Bank, which in 
turn is dominated by the industrialized countries. 
They also complain that it targets problems that the 
developed world cares about, such as global warm- 
ing and ozone depletion, rather than issues impor- 
tant to the developing world, including fresh-water 
Supplies and the spread of deserts. 

The developing nations want a separate “Green 
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Fund” that they could help manage and control. Washington State 


The donor nations, suspicious of corruption in the 
governments of the South, have so far refused to 
budge. And since the North controls the money, its 
position is likely to prevail. “That's what gets my 
goat,” says Anil Agarwal, director of the Center for 
Science and Environment in New Delhi. “They are 
the environmental crooks, and they have all the le- 
vers of power.” 

Agarwal's comments reflect a new feistiness 
among developing countries on environmental mat- 
ters. A coalition of them, called the Group of 77, has 
put up a remarkably united front in the Earth Sum- 
mit talks. Led by Indians and Pakistanis, whose lan- 
guage skills and flair for bureaucratic nitpicking 
serve them well in parliamentary maneuverings, 
the G-77 nations have effectively resisted what they 
see as an effort to make them pay for the industrial 
world’s environmental sins. “We may not have been 
able to get what we want,” says India’s Pachauri. 
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SUPERFUND ISN’T WORKING. 


For more than a decade, the Federal 
Superfund program, designed to clean up 
America’s waste sites, has been a gold 
mine for lawyers and consultants. 

Billions have been spent on Superfund 
since 1980, but cleanup has been 
completed at fewer than 5 percent of the 
nation’s 1200 most dangerous waste 
sites. 

Where has the money gone? An 
enormous amount has been spent 
arguing and litigating over who should 
pay for cleanup. When Congress created 
Superfund, it envisioned fast, efficient 
cleanups that would be funded by finding 
those responsible at each and every site 
and making them pay. While this sounds 
good in theory, in reality this approach 
has buried Congress's vision under an 
avalanche of litigation and expensive, 
lengthy negotiations. 





? 
WHAT WENT WRONG? Second, Superfund holds anyone who 

First, many sites were created by waste has ever owned, used or transported 
disposal that took place 20, 30 or 40 waste to a site liable for the entire cost of 
years ago, or even longer. This can make cleanup, even if no laws were broken at 
identifying everyone connected with a the time and even if they contributed only 
site—finding records to prove who has a tiny fraction of the waste. This forces 
owned and operated it, who sent what those identified at Superfund sites— 
waste, how much and where—expensive whether they be large corporations, small 
and time-consuming. businesses, local governments, hospitals, 
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universities or even individuals—to spend 
more time and money looking for others 
to share the costs. 

With cleanup costs averaging $26 mil- 
lion per site and some sites costing in 
the hundreds of millions, it’s little wonder 
that organizations and private parties 
spend years in negotiations and litigation. 
In fact, at some sites, more money is spent 
on determining who will pay than on 
cleanup itself. This does a lot for lawyers 
and consultants but very little for the 
environment. 

Even the Administrator of the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
commented, “One of the sad truths about 
the program is that so much money has 
gone to people in three-piece suits and 
not moon suits.” 


IT’S TIME FOR SOMETHING BETTER: 
THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
TRUST FUND. 


Superfund’s goal of cleaning up the 
environment has been badly undercut by 
this fund-raising system. The result has 
been unacceptable delays in cleanup and 
enormous legal and other transaction 
costs paid for by government, the private 
sector and insurers. Isn’t it time to stop 
this waste of resources and get on with 
cleaning up the environment? 





At AIG, we think so. America needs a | 
system to promote fast and efficient 
cleanup, reduce unnecessary legal fees, 
spread the cost of cleanup broadly, and 
encourage responsible waste management 
practices today. 

To accomplish this, we have proposed 
creating the National Environmental 
Trust Fund (NETF). The NETF would be 
a special fund, like the National Highway 
Trust Fund, dedicated only to cleaning up 
old Superfund sites. It would be paid for 
by a broad range of businesses and 
organizations without regard to liability. 


YOU CAN HELP. 


We've waited long enough and spent 
far too much money in the courtrooms. 
We're urging the President and Congress 
to act now by creating the NETF to 
improve Superfund. 

If you'd like more information about 
the National Environmental Trust Fund 
and what you can do about Superfund, 
please write Mr. M.R. Greenberg, 
Chairman, American International Group, 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 


PTS) Wari leadersininsurance 
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have prevented the West from ramming inequitable 
and unfair conventions down our throats.” 

The industrial nations have shown no such soli- 
darity. European nations, pressured by powerful 
green movements of their own, sound quite pro- 
gressive on environmental issues, but they are still 
not very good at enforcing their antipollution laws. 
Japan, stung by its image as an ecological outlaw for 
its whaling practices and its insatiable appetite for 
raw wood, seems determined to present itself in 
these talks as an environmental world leader. 





largely sidelined. Not only are they torn by civil 
strife, but they are also confronted with hundreds of 
desperate environmental crises, ranging from an 
outbreak of malignant tumors in the heavily con- 
taminated Silesia region of southwest Poland to a 
rash of lung, skin and eye disorders among Bulgari- 
an children who live near chemical plants on the 
Danube River. Eastern Europe's governments, bare- 
ly able to keep their economies moving, have little 
money to clean up pollution. In presummit negotia- 
tions the main role of what used to be called the sec- 


The countries of the former East bloc have been | ond world was to insist that any funds for the devel- 


Population: The Uninvited Guest 


By EUGENE LINDEN 


MAGINE AN EARTH SUMMIT AT WHICH THE DELEGATES 
were magically insulated from nationalist, religious and 
cultural pressures and then told to pick one issue that had 
the most impact on the quality of the environment and the 
cause of sustainable development. There is little doubt what 
this dream conference would focus on: population. By itself, 
controlled population growth will not solve the world’s prob- 
lems, but if human numbers and consumption continue to rise 
unabated, there is little hope for the other creatures with whom 
we share the earth and a high probability of catastrophe for hu- 
manity itself. After years of preparation, however, the negotia- 
tors preparing the main documents for Rio have relegated the 
issue to a few delicately worded phrases. In the draft of the Rio 
Declaration, the sole mention of population is a deliberately am- 
biguous reference to “appropriate demographic policies.” 

The problem is that the negotiators cannot operate in a 
world divorced from dogmas. In the case of discussions about 
birth control, the pressures came from the Vatican and funda- 
mentalist Muslims. Ironically, according to summit officials, 
feminists led by former U.S. Congresswoman Bella Abzug may 
have unintentionally aided the forces aligned against family 
planning by pushing aggressively for a more liberal women’s 
reproductive-rights agenda than the conservative cultures in 
the developing world could accept. 

Unfortunately, the summit’s ca- 
pitulation on the population ques- 
tion will probably nullify whatever 
progress the conference makes on 
other issues. The United Nations 
Population Fund has just released 
new forecasts for population 
growth, which have been raised 
sharply. In 1980 the agency project- 
ed that the world’s population, now 
at 5.4 billion, would stabilize at 10 
billion people roughly 100 years 
from now, but the new estimates 
show it surpassing 11.6 billion by 
the year 2150. 

And that prediction may be op- 
timistic, based on the assumption 
that developing nations can re- 
duce their birthrate from 3.8 chil- 
dren per mother to 3.3 by the year 
2000. If that reduced birthrate is 
not reached until 2010, the popula- 
tion will hit 12.5 billion by the mid- 











dle of the next century—unless eeeeeeeeee 
mass starvation, disease or war 





curbs the numbers. Almost all these people would live in de- 
veloping countries, and it is difficult to imagine how any 
agreement coming out of Rio could offset the negative impact 
of this tide of humanity. 

“We already have a full-occupancy planet,” says Noel 
Brown, North American director of the U.N. Environment 
Program. Today 80% of deforestation results from population 
growth. If the numbers keep rising until 2050, the U.N. esti- 
mates, an additional 5.9 million sq km (2.3 million sq. mi.) of 
land will have to be turned over to farming, roads and urban 
uses. This is almost equivalent to the total size of protected 
natural areas on earth today. Most good agricultural land is 
already under plow, and each year desertification, improper 
irrigation and overuse take millions of acres out of produc- 
tion. Farms may increase in productivity, but it will be 
much harder to match the gains of the past, and whether ag- 
ricultural output can keep pace with population is an open 
question. 

Seafood will not be limitless either. Some scientists esti- 
mate that rising demand will exceed what the oceans can pro- 
duce by 20% in as little as 20 years. One sign of how badly the 
seas have been overfished is that populations of bluefin tuna 
have declined 94% since 1970. 

The world has already overshot the saturation point in its 
ability to process many wastes. For instance, a doubling of 

human population would be like- 


WORLD POPULATION — ajsn ang '| ly to boost the concentrations of 


nitrates in rivers 55%. Nitrates, 
which get into the water from air 
pollution and fertilizer runoff, 
are among the most difficult con- 
taminants to remove. The chemi- 
cals cause human diseases and 
promote water conditions that 
kill fish and other aquatic life. 
Earth Summit enthusiasts ar- 
gue that efforts to raise incomes 
and educational levels for the 
poor will have the side effect of 
lowering population growth. In 
the fastest-growing countries, 
however, population increases 
prevent development by sopping 
up investment capital that might 
otherwise improve lives. If the 
summit is to be more than a bu- 
reaucratic sideshow unrelated to 
the forces threatening the globe, 
it will have to do more than offer 
camouflaged references to the 
population explosion. = 
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SOME ARGUMENTS FoR NUCLEAR ENERGY 
ARE SMALLER THAN OTHERS. 


satisfy the nation’s growing need for elec- 


Around the nuclear electric plant on Florida's 
Hutchinson Island, endangered wildlife 
have a safe haven. The baby sea turtles 
hatching on nearby beaches are more 
evidence of the truth about nuclear energy 


it peacefully coexists with the environment 


America’s 110 operating nuclear plants 
don’t pollute the air, because they don’t 
burn anything to generate electricity. Nor do 
they eat up valuable natural resources such 
as oil and natural gas 


Still, more plants are needed—to help 


tricity without sacrificing the quality of our 
environment. For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 66080, Dept. HPOI, 


Washington, D.C. 20035 


NUCLEAR ENERGY MEANS CLEANER AIR. 





‘8 
For the last tive yeang 
the competition 


has'had a hard time .. 
setting around 


one of these at Indy 
(ps 


Congratulations, Al Unser Jr, Winner of the Indy 500. 


Everyone talks about how racing technology makes their street cars better. What they fail 1 





0 | say is whose technology has won more than anyone else. Chevrolet. The Heartbeat of America™ 


Chevrolet and the Chevrolet emblem are registered tradentarks of the GM Corp. ©1992 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved, 





EARTH ALERT 


In communities near 
Russia’s Aral Sea 
widespread use of 
agricultural pesticides 
has been linked to 
esophageal-cancer 
rates seven times as 
great as the national 
average. 
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oping nations be matched with set-asides for the 
“economies in transition.” 


The U.S.—the world’s richest nation and its sin- 
gle biggest polluter—has stood in the way of prog- 
ress on many of the most closely watched summit 
issues, While senior officials held brietings painting 
the Bush Administration as pro-environment, U.S. 
delegates backed the status quo on one topic after 
another, insisting over and over that “the American 
life-style is not up for negotiation.” 

Hopes fora compromise lifted briefly in late March 
when the head of the American delegation, Assistant 
Secretary of State Curtis Bohlen, announced that the 
U.S. had reversed itself and accepted the idea that 
“new and additional finan-cial resources” would be 
needed to pay for environmental action in poor coun- 
tries. But Bohlen would not say how much the U.S. 
might be willing to pledge. 

In the end, negotiators despaired of settling 
the funding questions in advance and agreed to re- 
open the issue in Rio. Some observers think the Group 
of 77 may have made a tactical blunder by pushing so 
hard for financial and technical aid. Sir Crispin Tick- 
ell, Britain’s former ambassador to the U.N., has 
called it a “diplomatic mistake of the highest magni- 
tude.” Others criticize the Earth Summit organizers, 
who by putting so many environmental problems on 
the negotiating table may have inadvertently ensured 
that none of them get solved. 

By linking environmentalism and development, 
the conferees have brought to the surface a fundamen- 











tal conflict in the way man and nature measure pro- 
gress—a conflict between economics and ecology. To 
an economist, weighing things like savings, invest- 
ments and growth, ecological concerns are secondary 
considerations to be factored into the larger econo- 
metric model. Ecologists studying the complex rela- 
tionships of living things to their environment know 
from experience that treating nature like a limitless 
resource leads, eventually, to irreversible collapse. 

In the negotiations leading up to the Earth Sum- 
mit, individual nations have acted like ecologists on 
external matters and economists on their own inter- 
nal affairs. This is, perhaps, to be expected. Making 
sacrifices for the good of the planet requires negoti- 
ating away some measure of national sovereignty, 
something no country does with grace. 

That is not likely to change when those 100 or so 
heads of state meet in Rio next week. Ifthe world’s en- 
vironmental problems did not get solved in two years 
of preparatory negotiations, they can hardly be settled 
in 10 days dominated by banquets, receptions and 
photo opportunities. But it is not too late to salvage 
something of great value from the Earth Summit. If 
the leaders who go there—and the people watching 
them from around the world—can be convinced that 
the crisis facing the planet is serious enough to 
demand a new alliance between North and South, 
then there is hope that what did not get accomplished 
on the road to Rio may at least get started on the 
way home. —Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York, lan 
McCluskey/Rio de Janeiro and Anita Pratap/New Delhi 


THE NEGOTIATIONS SCOREBOARD 


WHAT THEY’VE DONE 


Acree, in principle, that polluters ought to bear 
the cost of their pollution, that poverty ought to be 
eradicated and that “appropriate demographic 
policies” (i.e., family planning) ought to be 
promoted. 


ACKNOWLEDGED that developed countries, having 
put more “pressure” on the world environment, 
bear some responsibility for putting it right. 
Acreep to give “special priority” to the needs of 
the developing countries—without specifying 
what those priorities might be. 


WHAT THEY COULD STILL Do 


ForaGive some part of the developing nations’ 
$1.2 trillion debt if they set up additional nature 
preserves in ecologically critical areas, like the 
tropical rain forests. 





WHAT THEY SHOULD DO 
BUT WON’T 


Conrer tangible value to species in biologically 
diverse regions by requiring payment of royalties 
for the use of their genetic materials. 

Finp a way to put the brakes on the world's 
spiraling population, which will otherwise double 
by the year 2050. 
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Came up with a 600-plus-page “agenda” to 
save the planet, with a price tag of more than 
$600 billion a year but not yet agreed on plans 
for raising the bulk of the money. 


AGreep to try to roll back emissions of carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases by the end of 
the decade, with the understanding that 1990 
levels would be a desirable—but not mandatory— 
target. 

Exraacren a $75 million commitment from the 
U.S. to help developing countries with the effort 
to combat global warming. 





Give developing nations preferential access to 
new, environmentally friendly technology. 


Exrracr a commitment of $3 billion to $6 billion 
in new funding from developed countries to help 
pay for the environmental agenda. 





Pur an international tax on emissions of carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases. 

Pur strict limits on the trade of timber from the 
earth's remaining virgin forests. 

Ser up a recycling plan in every major city in the 
world. 


Give the United Nations broad powers to create an 
environmental police force for the planet. 
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The Earth Pledge poster, 
entided “Last Turn, Your 
Turn”, measures 25° X 26" 
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List DECEMBER, AN URGENT PLEDGE TO SAVE THE PLANET WAS LAUNCHED BY THE EARTH SuMMIT "92 — 
OFFICIALLY KNOWN AS THE UniTED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCED). Tuts 
UNIVERSAL CALL PRECEDES THE UPCOMING EARTH SUMMIT, WHERE 174 WORLD LEADERS WILL MEET IN RIO DE JANEIRO 

THIS JUNE TO DISCUSS HOW TO HALT THE MOUNTING DEGRADATION OF THE EARTH’S LAND, SEA AND AIR, AND 


ADVANCE ECONOMIC GROWTH THROUGH SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 


The official poster to promote the Earth Pledge has been created by your Earth Summit "92 posters today! Or write the Earth Summit Pledge, 
renowned artist Robert Rauschenberg, and donated by the Robert — specify the number of posters you want with an enclosed check for the 
Rauschenberg Foundation. It can be yours for only $19 if you act quickly appropriate amount (include $3.00 for shipping and handling per order), 
by calling the toll-free number below. Soon to be a collector's item, this and send it with your name and the address to: Ivy Hill Corp., 4800 So. 
beautiful expression of support for this important summit will mean so Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, California 90058. Att: Fulfillment Dept. Make 
much more when you make it your own. Call 1-800-528-3400 and order check payable to the Earth Summit Pledge. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


©) EARTH SUMMIT'S2_ 


Let's all put our hands together 
Take "The Pledge” today 





The Earth Summit Pledge is a not-for-profit, tax-exempt foundation. | The Earth Pledge poster has been printed by Ivy Hill Corp. a subsidiary of Time-Warner, Inc. / This advertisement has been created by McGraw-Hill, Inc. 








Fact: This year's high school drop-outs 
will cost America over $240 billion 
in lost earnings and tax revenues. 


Boys and girls who attend the Club have a 15 percent better chance of finishing grade 
school. A 20 percent better chance of finishing high school. The Club's alumni earn 37 
percent more than the average national income. The facts plea for themselves. 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 


SUPPORT THE CLUB THAT BEATS THE STREETS 
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SIDESHOWS GALORE 


Summiteers who find the official speeches a snooze can skip out for some 
rousing rhetoric, tribal wisdom and a festival of the arts. Here's a sampler. 


By ANDREA DORFMAN 





THE ’92 GLOBAL FORUM, Flamengo Park and other city | 
sites, Rio, June 1-14 The largest sideshow will be an 
ecological Woodstock for an estimated 12,000 peo- 
ple from “nongovernmental organizations,” includ- 
ing environmental groups, human-rights move- 
ments, religious communities, women’s caucuses, 
youth associations, trade unions and alli- 
ances of indigenous peoples. 

Some highlights of the agenda: an 
Open Speakers Forum, whose guest list 
includes U.S. presidential candidate 
Jerry Brown and former Brazilian Envi- 
ronment Minister José Lutzenberger, 
and a debate on the possible creation of 
an International Green Cross. 


“TRANSFORMING AND RE-CREATING RESIDUES: 
GARBAGE MADE CLEAN,” Paco Imperial, 
Rio, May 7 to July 5 Fifteen Brazil- 
ian photographers display their 
views of garbage: what it is, how 

it has evolved, how it is dis- 
posed of, how it can be recycled. 
The show also features ‘waste 
decorations” by artist Antonio 
Manuel. 


INDIGENOUS PEOPLES’ CONFERENCE oN he Swatch and sweat to wear 


TERRITORY, ENVIRONMENT AND DEVEL- 

OPMENT, Kari-Oca Indian Village, Rio, May 25-30 Some 
400 Indian leaders from Brazil's 180 indigenous na- 
tions, as well as 200 representatives from the U.S., 
Canada, Australia, Latin America, Scandinavia, Asia 
and Russia, are gathering at a specially constructed 
village near the Pedra Branca Forest. Besides envi- 
ronmental issues, the agenda includes such topics as 
land rights and self-government. On May 30 the trib- 
al leaders will celebrate the “Day of the White Man” 
with dance and rituals. 


ECOBRAZIL '92, Anhembi Park Convention Center, Sao 
Paulo, June 6-11 An environmental-technology 
trade fair, EcoBrazil "92 will showcase the latest in | 
pollution-control and other green equipment from 
85 Brazilian companies and dozens of foreign firms, 
including Mercedes-Benz, Mitsubishi and Sun 
Electric. 





“30 POSTERS ON ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT,” Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, Rio, May 29 to June 29 Leading 
graphic designers from 25 countries have contrib- 
uted posters that portray optimistic visions of sus- 
tainable development. Organized by Design Rio, the 
show will open simultaneously in dozens of galler- 
ies around the world. 
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“AMAZON ART,” Museum of Modern Art, Rio, June 5-28 
This eclectic array consists of works by 26 artists 
from 14 countries who were deposited in far-flung 
corners of the Amazon and told to use local materi- 
als to depict the region’s natural beauty and envi- 
ronmental ills. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM IN THE AMAZON FOREST, 
Joao Caetano Theater, Rio, May 15 to Dec. 15 In 


Herzog film documentary on the eco- 
logical devastation of Kuwait. 


FOREST OF THE AMAZON, Municipal Theater, 
Rio, June 1-21 Set to music by Brazilian com- 
poser Heitor Villa-Lobos, Forest of the 
Amazon is the story of a white god- 
dess who falls in love with a rubber 
tapper, angering both the Ama- 
zon tribe that adores her and the 
forest itself. The ballet, de- 
scribed by choreographer Dalal 
Achcar as “a poetic fantasy,” is an 
expanded version of one she origi- 
nally created for Margot Fonteyn. 


CONCERT FOR THE LIFE OF PLANET 
EARTH, Rodrigo de Freitas Lagoon, 
Rio, June 7 Actor Jeremy Irons is the host of this 
charity event, which features performances by Pla- 
cido Domingo, Wynton Marsalis and other artists, 
as well as a fireworks display. The nonpaying public 
can watch the festivities on large screens flanking 
the lagoon. |—Reported by lan McCluskey/Rio de Janeiro 


ON! 'SGi-—NOSNOWE TABLA 





Ina TV special called One Child—One Voice, the tas cable 
network urged children to create “leaf postcards” to show 
their support for the Earth Summit. Millions of leaves 
collected by T8S and many other organizations worldwide will 
be hung on the giant Tree of Life in Rio. 
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this elaborate production directed by Ger-5 
man filmmaker Werner Herzog, Puck is 
transported to the contemporary Brazil-® 
ian rain forest. The play opens with a3 








Test your knowledge of CFCs and natural gas air conditioning. 





1. Chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) are the 
primary cause of: 
A. Acid rain B. Upper-level ozone depletion 
C. Contaminated water D. All of the above 


2. Refrigeration and cooling—in vehicles, 
homes, businesses and industrial processes— 
are responsible for about 40% of global CFC 

production. Of this amount, production for 
commercial and industrial use represents: 


A. 15% B. 25% C. 40% D. 60% 


3. Natural gas heats, but it can also cool—and 
save money. Gas cooling systems are 
least expensive to operate in the: 

A. Summer B. Fall C. Winter D. Spring 


There are no simple answers . 


1. Answer: B. CFCs have been linked to the 
depletion of the ozone layer in the upper 
atmosphere. This allows more damaging 

ultraviolet rays to reach the earth. ‘To protect 

us, we need sunscreens and common sense; 
to protect the ozone layer, we need to reduce 
CFCs, One major source: electric air 
conditioning systems. One alternative: 
natural gas absorption type cooling systems 
which use water and salt instead of CFCs. 
Gas cooling systems can reduce energy costs 
without depleting the ozone layer. 


2. Answer: D. According to preliminary EPA 
estimates of domestic CFC emissions, home 
refrigerators and freezers contribute more 
than 5,000 metric tons annually, while cold 
storage represents 8,000 tons, retail food 
refrigeration more than 12,000 and industrial 
processes nearly 30,000. Protecting the ozone 
layer will require a major global effort to 
reduce CFC use in commerce and industry. 


3. Answer: A. Gas cooling systems benefit 
from a fortuitous coincidence: natural gas 
prices are the lowest in the summer, just 
when air conditioning often pushes 
electricity costs to their annual peak. Because 
annual electricity costs are often calculated 
based on peak demand, switching to natural 
gas cooling can often result in year-long 
savings. It’s not always possible to save 
money while protecting the environment, but 
when it is, why not look for the natural 
solution—natural gas! 


..but there are smart choices. 









You know that the hole in the earths protective ozone layer is caused by 
chlorofluorocarbons—CFCs. And you know that a major source of CFCs is 
found in the cooling elements of refrigerators and air conditioners. What 
you may not know is that a major solution can be found in air conditioning 
that runs on natural gas. Because the technology behind commercial natural 
gas absorption cooling does not use CFCs. It uses simple salt and water. And 
thats just one of its advantages. Natural gas cooling often costs less to operate 

than electric cooling. If youd like to find out more about natural gas air conditioning, talk to 
the experts at your local natural gas company In times like these, they're well worth looking up. 












© 1992 AVERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 





Use natural gas. Well all breathe easier. 











EARTH SAVER 





If the U.S. increased 
average auto-fuel 
economy from 

28 m.p.g. to 40 
m.p.g:, the country 
could ultimately save 
2.4 million bbl. of oil a 
day (about the amount 
now imported) and 
could prevent 440 
million tons of carbon 
dioxide (7% of current 
CO, emissions) from 
entering the 
atmosphere each year 
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THE BIG GREEN PAYOFF 


Who says what’s good for the environment is bad for the 
economy? From electric cars to solar cells, products that 
protect the planet will earn hefty profits in the future. 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





T THE FRANKFURT AUTO SHOW LAST 

fall, BMW unveiled its vision of the fu- 

ture of driving. Called the E1, it is a 

four-seat car with a top speed of 120 

km/h (75 m.p.h.) and a range of up to 

250 km (155 miles). Not so swift, you 
say? But this car is a clean machine: it gives off no 
pollution that could foul the air in any way. The El 
runs on an electric motor powered by high-energy 
sodium-sulfur batteries. Although it takes electric- 
ity to charge the batteries, the power plants can be 
far from smoggy cities. 

BMW is not alone. Just about all the world’s ma- 
jor automakers, from Citroén to Chrysler, are rev- 
ving up to produce electric cars. They realize that in 
the 21st century, consumers will increasingly fa- 
vor—and governments will mandate—technology 
that preserves and protects the environment. The 
fortunes of companies and nations will rise and fall 
on how well they heed the call to save the planet. 

The global market for environmentally friendly 
products is worth an estimated $200 billion a year, 
and has just begun to take off. Every potential inno- 
vation, whether a new kind of windmill or biodegrad- 
able plastic made from plants, is attracting attention 
from companies in a host of industrial nations. The 
U.S.’s Du Pont is in a race with Germany's Hoechst 
and Britain's ICI, among others, to develop replace- 
ment chemicals for ozone-destroying chlorofluoro- 
carbons (crces). Germany's Siemens is vying with 
such firms as Amoco in the U.S. and Sanyo in Japan 
to produce cheap, efficient solar electric cells. 





Who wins the races to perfect and sell green 
technologies will depend to a great extent on who 
has the edge in engineering and marketing skills. 
But equally important may be the encouragement 
companies get from their countries’ political lead- 
ers. Governments can exert enormous influence 
over how aggressively businesses take the environ- 
ment into account, using sticks and carrots—sticks 
in the form of tough standards for products and 
manufacturing processes, carrots consisting of tax 
breaks and other incentives that reward innovation. 

The U.S. government has, for the most part, 
done a poor job of spurring business to come up 
with breakthroughs. In the past, federal agencies is- 
sued environmental compliance goals, like stan- 
dards for the amount of pollutants coming out of 
smokestacks, and then mandated the acceptable 
methods for achieving the targets. There was no in- 
centive to do better than the standards or to develop 
innovative tools for meeting the goals—tools that 
U.S. companies might market around the world. 

The Clean Air Act of 1990 tries to change the old 
way of doing things; it allows companies to meet 
pollution goals by whatever means they can. With 
regard to emissions of noxious sulfur dioxide, the 
new law sets up a clever system in which companies 
and utilities will be issued permits to produce cer- 
tain amounts of the gas. If a company finds ways to 
produce less SO, than it is allowed to, it can make 
money by selling unused pollution permits to other 
firms. “This is the frontier of environmental poli- 
cy,” says Robert Stavins, an economist at Harvard's 
Kennedy School of Government. “It allows a firm to 
go out and choose the best technology it can. And it 





BMW's E1 is a clean electric machine that could make it easier to breathe in the world’s cities 
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also provides an incentive to cut pollution below 
government requirements.” 

Meanwhile, the U.S. is stepping up support for 
research into energy conservation and renewable 
power sources. Funding in these areas has risen 
from $324 million in 1989 to $540 million this year. 
But the President and Congress have not shown 
much interest in politically tough measures such as 
sharply higher gasoline taxes or more stringent 
auto-fuel-economy standards, both of which would 
force Detroit to design more efficient cars. 

In Japan furious competition among companies 
is the main force behind innovation, but govern- 
ment policies, in the form of strict antipollution 
laws and encouragement of technological research, 
are a big help. One of the government's latest initia- 
tives is the New Earth 21 project, which is aimed at 
meeting the threat of global warming. As envi- 
sioned by the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, it will promote two activities: the develop- 
ment of technologies designed to reduce production 
of carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gases, and 
the sharing of those methods with developing coun- 
tries, mrri is financing an ambitious effort to gener- 
ate clean-burning hydrogen, which would not con- 
tribute to global warming, by using genetically 
engineered bacteria. There are also tax breaks and 
low-interest loans available for environmentally 
sound industrial projects, and local governments 
can get tax relief when they purchase electric- rath- 
er than gasoline-powered vehicles. 

European nations are also moving to coax, and if 
necessary force, their industries to see the potential 
profits in environmental responsibility. In France the 
best example of a marketable, earth-saving technol- 
ogy is the rev, a 300-km/h (186-m.p.h.) train that has 
won passengers away from polluting planes on the 
Paris-Lyons run and other routes. The train, whose 
operations are subsidized by the government, is now 
being considered for several routes in the U.S.—a 
profitable triumph for French industry. In addition, 
the government is laying plans for a waste tax that 
will finance advanced waste-treatment plants, which 
could lead to an entire export industry. 

In Britain, where the total market for environ- 
mental products has been estimated at $50 billion a 
year by 1995, the government has set up a $20 mil- 
lion fund to support innovations in recycling, envi- 
ronmental monitoring and reduction of waste and 
pollution from manufacturing processes. It is giving 
farmers grants of up to 50% of the cost of building 
new slurry and silage storage facilities to cope with 
fertilizer-heavy farm waste. 

Britain’s National Rivers Authority has been es- 
pecially active. Its interest persuaded the electron- 
ics industry to come up with a briefcase-size moni- 
tor that can be used on a riverbank to measure the 
amount of dissolved oxygen and ammonia in the 
water, along with its acidity and turbidity. The au- 
thority also spurred the development of a remote- 
sensing water monitor, as well as an experimental 
technique that injects iron into stream beds to neu- 
tralize polluting phosphates. All three inventions 
are considered good export prospects. 

Perhaps the greenest of nations is Germany, 
where commercial banks will grant low-interest 
loans for pro-environment projects and hotels urge 
guests to forgo daily towel changes to save water and 
energy. Environment Minister Klaus Topfer has or- 
dered the phaseout of crcs by next year—two years 





earlier than most other countries—and called for a 
25% to 30% reduction in carbon dioxide emissions by 
2010. The government is investing heavily, having 
spent $90 million since 1974 on development of recy- 
clable, high-efficiency batteries for electric cars and 
planning annual outlays of $182 million on solar-, 
wind- and wave-energy research. Last year a gov- 
ernment-supported, high-speed train called ice start- 
ed whizzing between Hamburg and Munich. 

There is action as well at the level of the Europe- 
an Community as a whole. Last January, E.C. envi- 
ronment commissioner Carlo Ripa di Meana got ini- 
tial approval for a tax to be levied on fuels that give 
off carbon dioxide. He figures this will eventually 
push the price of natural gas up about 30% and coal 
60%, increases that will spur businesses and con- 
sumers to conserve energy. The E.C. has been help- 
ing finance development of clean technologies, such 
as 100%-recyclable cars and low-polluting power 
generators, since 1987. 

Many companies recognized long ago, without 
any nudge from governments, that respect for the 
environment can boost profits. In the U.S., 3M has 
drastically reduced pollution and waste at its manu- 
facturing plants and, despite the conventional wis- 
dom that says environmentalism is a luxury, has 
steadily increased its profits. Once industrialists 
think about it at all seriously, they almost inevitably 
see the financial advantages of investments in envi- 
ronmental technology, says Hugh Faulkner, execu- 
tive director of the Business Council for Sustainable 
Development. The council was set up to advise the 
Earth Summit about industry’s views on environ- 
mental issues. After a year’s work, executives from 
such firms as Chevron, Mitsubishi, Royal Dutch/ 
Shell and Volkswagen agreed on a set of business 
principles, including the need for sustainable man- 
agement of resources, the charging of environmen- 
tal costs against corporate profits, and the rule that 
polluters, not the public, must pay for cleanup. 

Yet even with greater industrial environmental 
consciousness, says Faulkner, “there could clearly 
be no prospect for sustainable development in ei- 
ther the developed or the developing world without 
government incentives.” The nations that wield 
those carrots and sticks most skillfully will be the 
leaders of the new green revolution, and their in- 
dustries will eventually be the ones to profit from it. 
—Reported by Helen Gibson/London, Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn 
and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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EARTH SAVER 


power plants) and 
thus save about $11 
billion a year on utility 
bills 
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sumirto THE WORLD’S NEXT 


SAVE THE TROUBLE SPOTS | 
KARTH 


REPORT CAR 
U.S. 


Canada 


BELIZE 
The 140-mile (220- 


Marine biologists lobster, conch and 
km) coral reef off fear that snorkelers other prized species 
Belize is healthy now, and scuba divers Sewage runoff from 
but the country’s are damaging the —_resorts and pesticide 
booming tourist coral. Overzealous —_and fertilizer 
industry could cause fishermen maybe _residues have 
irreparable harm Gepleting the spiny also taken a toll 
ECUADOR 
Oil exploration and of its most threat- 30,000 acres 


Grilling in the 1.6 


hectare) Cuyabeno 
National Park have 
tumed Ecuador's 
largest protected 
ecosystem into one 


KEY TO REPORT CARDS 


Per capita CO, emissions, 1989 


A Less than | metric ton 


B1-5 

Cc 5-10 

D 10-15 

F More than 15 


Population growth, 1985-95 
annual averages 
A Less than 0.5% 
Al B05%-1% 
C 1%-2% 
D 2%-3% 
F More than 3% 


% of population with access to 
Safe drinking water 


A 100% 
} B 90% 100% 

C 80%-90% 

D 70%-80% 


F Less than 70% 


% of total area of country 
that is protected, 1990* 











A 10% or more 

B/.5%-10% 

C5%-7.5% 
2,5%-5% 


F Less than 2.5% 


*Grades adjusted upward for countries 
with more than 30% wilderness 


ened. Cuyabeno's 
million-acre (656,000- diverse wildlife 
includes pink 
dolphins, harpy 
eagles, jaguars 
and 10 species of 
primates. About 
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(12,100 hectares) 
has been cleared 


and several oil 
Spills have been 
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CHILE 
Pangue, a $470 
million hydro- 

| electric plant to 
be built on the 
Bio-Bio River, 
seems relatively 
innocuous. A mere 
1,000 acres (405 
hectares) of scrub- 
and pastureland 
will be flooded, 
and the wildlife is 
not in danger. But 
Pangue is just one 
of five new power 
Stations planned 
for the Bio-Bio 
and authorities 
also hope to erect 
@ massive dam 
that will swamp 
nearly 11,860 
acres (4,800 hec- 
tares) of land. En- 
vironmentalists 
Say the river could 
become uninhabit- 
able, and altered 
water flows may 
cause erosion. 


for access roads and 
subsistence farming, 


reported > 
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ARGENTINA 
The Atlantic coast 
of Patagonia is 
increasingly vul- 
nerable. Squid 
fishing is depleting 
food stocks vital to 
marine life. Oi) 
leaked from tankers 
and fishing boats, 
as well as plastic 
netting, is wreaking 
havoc on penguin 
colonies. Last year 
just one spill killed 
at least 16,000 
penguins. On land, 
weak hunting’ laws 
have endangered 
the guanaco, a 
cousin of the An- 
dean llama; the 
Patagonian rhea 

a relative of the 
ostrich; and the 
Magellanic fox 


FLORIDA 

The barrier reef that 
forms the Florida 
Keys—which is a 
U.S. marine sanc- 
tuary—is dying at a 
rate of 4% to 10% 
a year. The biggest 
threats are agricul- 
tural runoff, sewage 
coastal erosion, 
pollution-related 
diseases and warmer 
water temperatures. 


COSTA RICA 
The government 
wants to dam the 
Pacuare River for a 
hydroelectric plant 
in order to satisfy 
Costa Rica's energy 
needs, which are 
rising about 10% a 
year. But the project, 
which would begin 
operating in 2005, 
would flood 3,000 
acres (1,200 hec- 
tares) of forest, dis- 
place numerous 
Indians and destroy 
a world-class white- 
water run 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Forty years ago, hectares) of trees, 
Vancouver Island’s By 1990, how- 
pristine temperate —_ever, loggers had 
rain forest, one of clear-cut more 
the few left any- than half the 
where in the world, — prime:timberland 
held 4.2 million The rest could be 
acres (1.7 million gone in 25 years. 
POLAND | 
The Dunajec valley 
is famous for its : 
scenery and medieval 
castles. In 1976 the | 
“government began 
THE ALPS = building adam at 
They are scarred Czorsztyn to provide 
by roads, railways, cheap electricity and 
40,000 ski runs control flooding, 
and 12,000 lifts Construction will 
and cable-car end in 1995, Sci- 
lines, Native entists 7 cl the dam's 
plants are dying, projected benefits 
acid rain blights are unrealistic. Two 
the forests, the nature reserves and 
air is laden with part of a national 
carbon monoxide, park have already 
and mudflows been destroyed. 
and avalanches 
are commonplace 
Preparations for 
the Winter Olym- * 
pics in Albert- 
ville made the 
problems even 
worse 


The nuclear power leaks. Reno 


plant at Koziodoy, vations could cost 
called “the most —_ $1 billion, but the 
dangerous inthe government can- 
world,” has been — not abandon the 
plagued by fires plant: it supplies 
technical failures 40% of Bulgaria's 
and radioactive energy needs 


Increasing pollution through some of 
| in the more than 60 the world’s grimiest 


fallout from Cher 
Moby!. The sea’s ( 


rivers and streams areas, picking up gen layer is thinn 
that feed into the oil, lead and other seals and dolphin 
Black Sea is having toxic materials, as are disappearing, 
devastating effects. _ well as fertilizer and algae blooms 
The rivers flow residues and nuclear are more frequen’ 
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BOTSWANA 4 
The vast Okavango 
River delta shelters 
some of Africa's last 
free-roaming herds 
of elephant, Cape 
buffalo and zebra 
But the fragile eco- 
system could be 
hurt by a plan to 
dredge more than 

23 miles (37 km) 

of river at the 
delta's southern end 
Officials claim that 
the water is needed 
for the town of 
Maun. But critics say 
the project is really 
aimed at expand- 
ing Botswana's 
diamond mines 
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SIBERIA 

Nearly twice the 
size of the Amazon 
jungle, Siberia’s 
coniferous forests 
contain about 25% 
of the world’s wood. 
Government plan- 
ners hope to expand 


panies 








logging through 

joint ventures with 

foreign timber com- 
PERSIAN 
GULF 


About 8 million bbl 
of oi was dumped 
nto the gulf during 
ast year’s war. Long 
stretches of Kuwait 


. 


mentalists, on the 
other hand, fear 
that clear-cutting 
will inhibit the 
forest's ability to 
regenerate itself 
and increase soi 
erosion, sending 
Cascades of silt into 
fish-filled rivers 


CHINA 

The Three Gorges 
Dam on the Yangtze 
River was approved 
last month. It will 
take up to 18 years 
to build and could 
provide China with 
17,680 megawatts 
of power. But the 
dam could cost 
$20 billion, and 

its reservoir will 
probably uproot 
more than | million 
people. Critics say 
the dam will also 
trap silt, flood a 
scenic valley and 
possibly cause 
upriver flooding 
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d trash 
along Himalayan 
rails. The route from 
Lukla to the Mount 
Everest base camp is 
$0 littered with mult 
colored toilet paper 
that it seems ablaze 
with flowers. The base 
Camp is strewn with 
plastic containers 
cans and battenes, 
The government can 
not afford to do much 
to contro! the litter 
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coastline are still 


suffering from 


the 


assault. In some 
areas, the number 
of sand-dwelling 


animals has p 


lum 


meted from hun 
dreds of thousands 


to less than a 
dred. Self-sea 


oil lakes still blan- 


ket the desert 
smothering ve 


hun- 
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etation, birds and 


insects and re- 
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ETHIOPIA 

Since 1900, Ethio- 
pia’s burgeoning 
population has 
Stripped more than 
90% of the country's 
forests for firewood 
and farmland, allow 
ing 1 billion tons 

of topsoil to wash 
away every year. 
Some 8,000 acres 
(3,200 hectares) of 
the once fertile 
highlands can no 
longer bear crops 
and an area the 

size of Switzerland 
be bare rock 
ruction 
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INDIA 

The $10 billion 
Narmada Valley 
Development Plan 

iS an irrigation 

and hydroelectricity 
scheme along the 
Narmada River. If 
completed, it will 
include more than 
3,000 dams, displace 
as many as 100,000 
people, submerge 
forests and farms. 
and increase the 
river's Salinity and 
sediment load 


MADAGASCAR 

A virtual laboratory of 
evolution, Madagascar 
is populated by at 
least 150,000 species 
found nowhere else 

in the world. The 
island is home to 
25% of Africa's 

plant species. Shy 
primates called 
lemurs live deep in 
the forests; new spe 
cies are still being 
discovered. About 

ot Madagascar’s 
rain forests have 
already been cut to 
make charcoal and 
clear land for farm- 
ing and ranching, If 
the current rate of 
deforestation con 
tinues, Madagascar 
will be stripped 
bare in 35 years 














INDONESIA 
Although Indonesia 
still has 10% of the 
world’s tropica 
forests, more than 
2.2 million acres 
890,000 hectares 
are cut every year 
for wood pulp and 
plywood. In Kali- 
mantan, a prov 
nce on Borneo 
Ogging, fires and 
Coal mining have 
Gevastated so 
much forest that 
local environment 
alists call it a lost 
cause. Now at risk 
the extensive for 
ests in Irian Jaya 
the western half 
of New Guinea 


MALAYSIA 
Sarawak provided 
a third of the 
world’s tropica 
timber in 1989 
At current logging 
rates, its virgin 
forests could van 
ish by the year 
2000, About 

8 million indig 
enous people 
have had their 
lives disrupted by 
floods and mud 
slides triggered 
by the logging 
The erosion has 
also dumped silt 
and pollutants 
into two-thirds of 
Sarawak’s rivers 
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AUSTRALIA 
Tasmania's Tarkine 
Wilderness is 
Australia’s largest 
remaining tract of 
temperate rain 
forest. But miners 
and loggers have 
infiltrated the area 
and vacationers ir 
four-wheel-drive 
vehicles have 
carved up the sand 
dunes. The Aus 
tralian Conservation 
Foundation hopes 
to make the area a 
national 








and sheep, as well 
as growing numbers 
of rabbits and feral 
horses, is causing 
central Australia’s 
arid zone to ex 
pand toward the 
coast. At least half 
the region's 
mammals, includ- 
ing the desert 
bandicoot and the 
lesser bilby, are 
already extinct 

and the rest are 
threatened 








JOHNSTON ATOLL 
A tiny coral island 
700 miles (1,125 km) 
west of Hawaii, John 
ston Atoll is a U.S 
national wildlife ret 
uge. It is also the site 
of the $240 million 
Johnston Atoll Chem 
ical Agent Disposal 
System, designed to 
burn America’s aging 


Stockpile of chem 
ical weapon 
facility has beer 
closed more than 
45 times in the 
past two years 
because of faulty 
operations. The 
burning will con 
tinue at least 
until August 1994 
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YOU FIGHT THis CONS ITaAntT 
FISCALLY..BRESPONSISLE AND 


CONSIDER THIS 


Today, the idea of spending thousands 
of dollars more on a luxury sedan for the 


cachet of having a hood ornament appears 


hopelessly unjustified. 
No, these are the nineties, an era of 


renewed sensibilities. And instead of driving 






We believe some things in a luxury car should 
never be considered a luxury; like the safety of its occupants 
Which is why the Maxima GXE offers such items 
as optional ABS brakes, optional drivers side airbag and a 
you are, many of you are electing to drive Digital Touch Entry System 


a sedan that demonstrates how wealthy 





Maxima GXE shown in Pebble Beige Metallic with Luxury and 
Leather Trim Packages, driver’ side airbag and ABS brakes 





fessan) Nissan Motor Corporation in US.A. *Based on comparison of suggested revail resale price versus original MSR P as reflected in each of the Kelley Blue Book Western Editions from May 1991 








PATTLE BETWEEN BEING 
REWARDING YOURSELF. 


sm CROCE. 


a sedan that shows how smart you are. system and optional equipment, such as a 
The Nissan’ Maxima GXE. | power sunroof, 4-way power adjustable 
It offers all the amenities you would driver's seat, compact disc player and seating 
expect to find in sedans costing twice surfaces appointed in leather. 
as much: including a Digital Touch Keyless Of course, what's under the hood is no 
Entry System, air conditioning, power less impressive. There you'll find a sequential, 
windows and door locks, AM/FM cassette multi-point, fuel-injected 160 horsepower 
with Dolby,’a sophisticated theft deterrent V6 that will ensure our interior doesn't make 


you too sedate. 

If all of this is making the rational, right- 
side of your brain start to protest, consider 
that our’89 GXE has retained more of its 
original suggested price than either the’89 
BMW 525i or the’89 Acura Legend Sedan? 

All of which suggests the only inner 
battle you'll have LS _ 
to face now is 


“ BUILT FOR THE 
what color to pick. HUMAN RACE! 





February 1992 Call 1-800-NISSAN-6 for more information Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat belts Dolby is a registered cademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp 
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Growii 


Why the burgeoning 
middle class ina 
prosperous Asian country 
rose up to insist that a 
flawed democracy was 
better than military rule 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


OW’S THIS FOR A SIGN OF 
political maturity: blood 
runs in the streets as sol- 
diers repeatedly fire into 
crowds of protesting citi- 
zens intent on forcing gov- 
ernment changes. In most 
countries those events would be interpret- 
ed as a sign of catastrophic breakdown. But 
in Thailand they signal that the country no 
longer consists of a mass of illiterate peas- 
ants who meekly submit to military rule 
That may have been true for most of the 
past six decades, but now a five-year eco- 
nomic boom has created an urban, affluent, 
well-educated middle class that is demand- 
ing a voice in politics, and it cannot be sub- 
dued by bullets. The very name given to the 
demonstrators by the Thai press—mob mua 
thue, or mobile-phone mob—testifies to the 
interaction of affluence and politics: de- 
mocracy activists coordinated their pro- 
tests by cellular telephone 

True enough, the democrats have not 
yet prevailed. Suchinda Kraprayoon, the 
general who made himself Prime Minister 
in April, stepped down Sunday after his co- 
alition withdrew its support. But the gener- 
als in the past have proved adept at ruling 
through civilian figureheads. After 60 years 
holding the real power in the country, the 
military is deeply entrenched throughout 
society; these “businessmen in uniforms” 
own or control hundreds of enterprises, in- 
cluding two nationwide TV channels, 200 
radio stations and their own bank. The 
army remains popular among peasants, 
who are still a majority of the population 
and provide most of the soldiers, and it has 
proved that it is ready to turn its guns on its 
own people, if necessary, to hang on to pow- 
er. There is some fear now of another out- 
right coup to keep the brass in control. 

The revered King, Bhumibol Adulyadej, 
has tried to guide the country toward sta- 
bility, but he has no legal power over politi- 
s for TIME by 
yorth-JB Pictures 
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DECEPTIVE SUBMISSION: Arrested demonstrators sit with bowed heads before guards. But not even gunfire could stop the protests. 


cal affairs. Belatedly, he did mediate a com- 
promise last week to stop the bloodshed by 
getting the Suchinda government's prom 
ise not to block amendments to the Thai 
constitution that would trim the soldiers’ 
authority. And he appointed an emissary, 
former Prime Minister Prem Tinsulan- 
onda, to negotiate with Suchinda an am- 
nesty agreement for those responsible for 
the crackdown. This apparently eased mili 
tary objections to Suchinda’s ouster 

Yet it seems unlikely that Thailand 
will go back to the political past. The vio- 
lence in the streets showed just how much 
the country has changed; until then, Bang 
kok was the last place anyone would have 
looked for riots and bloodshed. Since the 
fall of the absolute monarchy in 1932, the 
country has experienced 10 successful 
coups, a number of failed ones and 14 con- 
stitutions. But only occasionally did vio- 


lence occur in the so-called Land of 
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Smiles. An old joke is that when a coup is 
attempted, usually both sides drive all 
their tanks into the street and then stop to 
count. Whoever has the most wins. 

As recently as February 1991, the 
country sat still for a bloodless military 
coup that overthrew a more-than-usually- 
corrupt elected civilian government. Cor- 
ruption at least was the stated reason for 
the coup; the real motivation was that the 
army feared that this government, unlike 
most nominally headed by civilians, would 
actually try to shake loose from the sol- 
diers’ behind-the-scenes control 

Throughout the 1980s, Thai society 
changed rapidly. A boom spurred largely 
by Japanese and Western investment in 
chemicals, textiles, consumer electronics 
and other industries gave the country one 
of the highest economic growth rates in 
the world, averaging around 11% from 
1987 through 1990 and slowing only to 
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1991. Thailand, a nation of more 
than 55 million people, is the world’s larg- 
est rice exporter, a leading producer of sea- 
food and one of Asia’s top tourist destina- 
tions. Living and educational standards 
have expanded enormously: in 1965 only 
about 16,000 Thais were attending college; 
today the number is perhaps 300,000 
Bangkok has matured into an overcrowded 
(pop. 8 million), traffic-choked city boast- 
ing chic restaurants, satellite and cable TV, 
fax machines and all the other appurte- 
nances of a thoroughly modern metropolis. 

Several sparks finally ignited this mix- 
ture. As the civil war in neighboring Cam- 
bodia simmered down, the threat to Thai- 
land from communist Vietnam, which long 
occupied Cambodia, also diminished. The 
army's aura as protector of the nation 
dimmed accordingly; Suchinda provoked 
only sardonic laughter last week by declar- 
ing that soldiers had fired into crowds in 


7.5% in 





order to stop a threatened takeover by com 
munist agitators 
prestige, however, the generals behaved in 
ham-handed fashion, flouting 
earlier pledges to restore democracy by 
ramming through a constitution that virtu 
ally institutionalized military control of the 
government—and then having their parlia- 
mentary coalition name Suchinda Prime 
Minister, despite a clear popular prefer- 
ence for an elected civilian in the job 

Equally important, antimilitary forces 
found an inspirational leader in Chamlong 
Srimuang, a former general who quit the 
army in 1986 to run for governor of Bang 
kok. A Buddhist ascetic 
in 1990 and ran a notably clean and demo- 
cratic administration. He put together a 
civilian coalition that heavily in 
parliamentary elections in March 

In recent weeks Chamlong has attract 
ed an unusually broad spectrum of soci 


Despite their lessening 


especially 


he was re-elected 


scored 


ety—students, workers, businessmen, even 
bureaucrats—to participate in mass dem 
onstrations, though he proved regrettably 
unable to prevent some from turning to 
rock-throwing violence. Gothom Arya, vice 
chairman of the Campaign for Popular De 
mocracy, an academics’ group, asserts that 
“everybody rallied behind the students: the 
political parties, the ncos [influential non- 
governmental welfare organizations] and 
the middle class. This represented some- 
thing very new in Thai politics. The middle 
class is more powerful than ever before.” 

It is not yet all-powerful, however 
Many Thais agree with Sukhumbhand Par 
ibatra, a political-military expert at Chula 
longkorn University, that “what we areé 
witnessing is the military’s last hu 
The last few days’ violence was its dying 
gasp.” But he adds that he “can’t say when 
how or at what cost” a civilian-led democ 
racy will prevail. In fact, the death watch 
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OPEN DEFIANCE: Members of an angry crowd use bare hands to pull down barbed wire that security forces had strung up as a barricade. 


on military rule, if it really is that, may 
well drag on through weeks, months or 


even years of tension, turmoil, renewed 
demonstrations and possibly even more 
bloodshed 

But the economic boom that has 


helped loosen the military’s grip may also 
indirectly restrain more attempts by the 
generals to hang on through violence 
they have as much to lose as anyone else. 
Not the least reason King Bhumibol was 
able to broker last week’s compromise 
was a growing fear on both sides that 
continued bloodshed would severely dam- 
age the economy by frightening away tour 
ists and foreign investors. It simply is 
not as easy for the military to maintain 
control of the affluent and educated Thai- 
land of today as it was in the simpler peas- 
ant society that the nation was once, but 
will never be again. —Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Bangkok 














THE RICH IMAGERY OF THE OUTER HALL INCLUDES DEITIES WHO ACCOMPANY THE QUEEN TO THE NETHERWORLD 


THE TOMB OF QUEEN NEFERTARI 


Mummy 
Dearest 


Damaged by humidity and humanity, the wall 
paintings memorializing the favorite wife of 
King Ramses Il are gloriously restored 
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By DEAN FISCHER LUXOR 





OF THE SEVERAL QUEENS 
of the legendary Egyptian 
Pharaoh Ramses I] (1290- 
1223 B.C.), none outshone 
Nefertari. She was Ram- 
ses’ favorite wife, and by 
all accounts his loveliest. 
For her death, Ramses commissioned a 
subterranean tomb in the Valley of the 
Queens near Thebes, where she was por- 
trayed in lustrous wall paintings by the 
leading artists of the kingdom 

Nefertari’s tomb, lost for three millen- 
niums, was discovered in 1904. Its trea- 
sures had been looted, probably in antiqui- 
ty, and its wall paintings had deteriorated. 
By 1940, in fact, the decay had become so 
severe that Egyptian authorities closed 
the tomb to the public. It seemed to have 
become yet another endangered landmark 
of ancient Egyptian civilization. But in 
1986 the Egyptian Antiquities Organiza- 
tion and the Getty Conservation Institute 
of Santa Monica, Calif., embarked on a $4 





NEFERTARI IN PRAYER: HIEROGLYPHIC EPITHETS NEARBY DESCRIBE HER AS “THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THEM” 


million restoration project. The dramatic 
results were unveiled last week. Although 
access to the tomb will be limited for two 
years to scientists, scholars and visiting 
dignitaries while the heat and humidity of 
the tomb are monitored, the joint E.A.0.- 


Getty effort has retrieved a priceless cul- | 


tural heritage and, where the paintings 
are concerned, one of the finest artistic 
achievements of the Pharaonic Age. 

The work was carried out under the 
supervision of the Getty’s director, Miguel 
Angel Corzo, a Spaniard. When he began 
six years ago, he faced a formidable task. 
-aint was flaking and chunks of plaster 
were detached from the limestone walls. 
Insects nested in corners. Egyptian offi- 
cials had glued large squares of cloth to 
the walls to prevent them from collapsing 
and had suspended a net to catch portions 
of falling ceiling plaster. 

Corzo’s scientific experts identified 
the two primary causes of damage to the 
tomb: humidity and humanity. They theo- 
rized that the deterioration before the 
tomb’s discovery was the result of a flood 





that occurred between 100 B.C. and 
A.D. 100. The scientists’ studies also 
showed that the presence of 17 people in- 
side the tomb for a mere half an hour could 


raise the relative humidity from 30% to | 


50%, more than high enough to allow bac- 
teria to grow. 

Corzo brought in a celebrated Italian 
husband-and-wife team of art restorers, 
Paolo and Laura Mora, who led six Italian 
and four Egyptian conservators in a year- 
long emergency campaign. They applied 
10,000 strips of Japanese mulberry-bark 
paper to the walls and ceilings like Band- 
Aids, to keep plaster from crumbling and 
paint from flaking. Then began the pains- 
taking work of restoration. The conserva- 
tors swabbed every square inch of the 
tomb with distilled water, gently remov- 
ing the accumulation of 3,000 years of dust 
and soot. In some areas, they chiseled the 
layers of plaster and paint from the wall, 
using the mulberry-bark strips as hinges, 
to clean the limestone walls of the cave 
and repair salt fractures. 

The conservation process took four 
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years. No retouching of the original paint 
was allowed; the purpose was to preserve 
rather than enhance. Areas where paint 
and plaster had disappeared were left 
bare. But many of the murals are remark- 
ably intact, the colors as rich and vivid as 
if they had been applied yesterday. 

Corzo notes that the artisans who la- 
bored in the tomb three millenniums ago 
left unexpected evidence of their fallibil- 
ity. The rows of stars in the funerary ceil- 
ing were kept straight by strings stretched 
from wall to wall. In the sarcophagus 
chamber, conservators discovered a row 
of fingerprints left along a string line by a 
careless craftsman. In one corner, a con- 
tractor had scratched in hieroglyphics his 
accounting of work completed. And on one 
pillar, Nefertari’s flesh-toned cheek is 
splotched with blue ceiling paint. Could it 
be that she died before the tomb was com- 
pleted and the artisans in their haste 
failed to remove the blemish? Rather than 
a distraction from Nefertari’s beauty, the 
imperfection serves as a bridge of human 
identification spanning the ages. B 
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America Abroad /Strobe Talbott 


The Serbian 
Death Wish 


LAST WEEK THERE WAS MORE BAD NEWS WITH THE HIS- 
torically ominous dateline Sarajevo. The United Na- 
tions had pulled out most of its peacekeepers—there 
was no peace to keep—and thousands of civilians were 
suffering, with dwindling supplies of food and medi- 
cine, The catastrophe, in short, continues. 

The people of the Balkans, it is sometimes said, 
have too much history for their own good. In a perverse 
twist on George Santayana’s famous warning, they re- 
member the past too well and therefore seem con- 
demned to repeat it. 

Take the Serbs, whose leader, Slobodan Milosevic, 
is most to blame for the horrors. 
Serbs remember vividly what hap- 
pened on a late spring day 603 
years ago, June 15, 1389, when 
Prince Lazar tried to stop the ad- 
vancing army of the Ottoman sultan 
Murad I, 150 miles south of Belgrade. 
Lazar’s army was crushed, and Ser- 
bia fell under Ottoman rule. That epic 
defeat has roughly the same signifi- 
cance for Serbs that the destruction of 
King Solomon's Temple has for Jews. 

Serbia remained under the Ottoman 
yoke until the end of the 19th century. 
Then, during the First Balkan War in 1912, 
Serbia and Greece banded together with sever- 
al other small states in the area to drive the Turks 
back to the gates of Constantinople. The victors’ rush 
to divide the spoils led to the Second Balkan War. 
The great powers of Europe stepped in and redrew the 
map. 

As often happens, the political boundaries they set 
did not coincide with tribal ones. The former Ottoman 
province of Albania became an independent country, 
but more than one-third of the Albanian people ended 
up outside its borders, living for the most part as sec- 
ond-class citizens in neighboring countries. 

In Yugoslavia, whose name means Land of the 
South Slavs, the non-Slavic Albanians were at a special 
disadvantage. The Slovenes had Slovenia, the Croats 
Croatia, and the Macedonians Macedonia, but the Yu- 
goslay Albanians never had a republic of their own. In- 
stead, they were concentrated in the province of Ko- 
sovo in southern Serbia. Worse luck still, that piece of 
real estate included the site of the famous battlefield 
where Lazar lost to Murad. 

The Yugoslav Albanians consider Kosovo their 
homeland, which is not unreasonable since they live 
there and outnumber the local Serbs 9 to 1. Most 
Serbs, however, regard Kosovo as holy ground, the 
cradle of their nationhood, because of 1389 and all 
that. It has never helped relations between the two 
communities that Albanians are predominantly Mus- 
lims, while Serbs in the region have tended to see 
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themselves as descendants of Lazar, defending the 
eastern frontier of Christendom against the encroach- 
ments of Islam. During the 1980s, this classically Bal- 
kan imbroglio played a key part in the rise of Milose- 
vic, who in turn has contributed so crucially to the 
disintegration of Yugoslavia. 

In 1981, the Kosovo Albanians started agitating for 
the status of a republic. The Serbs feared that the next 
step would be secession, then union with Albania, and 
many fled. In the late ‘80s Milosevic fanned the patriot- 
ic paranoia of the remaining Serbs there and put the 
province under direct and extremely repressive rule 
from Belgrade. 

Until then, the leaders of Slovenia, Croatia, Mac- 
edonia and Bosnia had by and large been willing to re- 
main with Serbia in a loose federation. But when they 
saw how brutally Milosevic was dealing with Kosovo, 
they concluded that he was the embodiment of Serb na- 
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tionalism at its worst. Wanting no part of his Yugosla- 
via, they headed for the exits. 

Dennison Rusinow, an expert on the Bal- 
kans at the University of Pittsburgh, believes 
that had it not been for Milosevic’s heavy- 
handedness in Kosovo five years ago, 
Yugoslavia might still be intact to- 
day. “Kosovo provided the fuse,” 
says Rusinow, “and Milosevic pro- 
vided the detonator that has now 

led to explosions across the whole 

country.” 

In the current troubles, the al- 
most 2 million Kosovo Albanians 
have so far remained relatively 
quiet. That is no doubt because 
the Milosevic regime has _ in- 

stalled in their midst an enormous 

military and police apparatus and im- 

posed a state of emergency. But below the 
surface, resistance has been building. In 
defiance of the Serbian government, the underground 
Albanian leadership plans to hold clandestine parlia- 
mentary elections for the phantom republic this week. 

One new and highly incendiary factor is Albania it- 
self. A decade ago, at the time of the last serious upris- 
ing in Kosovo, Albania was a Stalinist dictatorship. 
Whatever their grievances against Belgrade, few Yugo- 
slav Albanians believed they would fare better under 
Tirana. But now that Albania is beginning to emerge 
from communism to join the modern world, it will in- 
evitably serve as a stronger magnet for the loyalties of 
Albanians in Serbia and a stimulus to their militancy. 

Having already ravaged Croatia and Bosnia, the 
third Balkan War is about to spread into Serbia, setting 
the scene for a new battle of Kosovo. Like Prince Lazar, 
| Milosevic will have led his people to disaster. 

And even that won't be the end of it. If Kosovo 
blows, so may Macedonia, where there is a large Alba- 
nian population. That could trigger an intervention 
from Greece, which takes a mischievously proprietary 
interest in the birthplace of Alexander the Great. 
Greece's involvement could, in turn, provoke its old an- 
tagonist Turkey to enter the fray, and history really 
will have come full circle. a 
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Defend” EXspot® insecti- 
cide for dogs. You apply it 
in seconds, and yet it’s as 
effective as the leading dip. 
One application of 
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in seconds, yet works for week 
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provides your dog with up to four weeks 
of flea and tick protection. You've never 
seen a product that’s both this 





easy to use and this effective. 
Defend for dogs. Ask 
your veterinarian about it. 
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A Thirst for Competition 


Gatorade, the long-reigning champ of the billion-dollar sports-drink field, braces 
for a big-league challenge from Coke, Pepsi and other contenders 


By LEON JAROFF 





N A FOUR-CITY FAST BREAK, THE 

Coca-Cola Co. has made the first 

move, flooding thousands of stores in 

the Southern U.S. with cans and bot- 
tles, displays and posters, backed by a TV 
ad campaign, to introduce its newest prod- 
uct, PowerAde. It’s a drink made for ath- 
letes and, in the words of a Coke spokes- 
man, “anyone who works up a sweat.” At 
PepsiCo, Inc., plans are well under way for 
a summer rollout of its new drink for jocks 
and those who aspire to be: All Sport. Other 
large companies are entering the fray with 
similar products—Dr Pepper/Seven-Up 
with a drink called Nautilus, and A&W 
Brands, Inc., with a player yet to be named. 

What they’re all worked up about is 
the U.S. sports-drink market, a billion- 
dollar retail segment that has been grow- 
ing about 10% annually. It will take world- 
class contenders like these to unseat the 
defending champion, Quaker Oats Co.'s 
Gatorade, which accounts for some 90% of 
nationwide sales, Like Kleenex in the tis- 
sue market and Xerox among copiers, Ga- 
torade has become the generic word for 
sports drinks. 

Simply defined, sports drinks replen- 
ish the fluid, minerals and energy lost dur- 
ing exercise. Long familiar to athletes, Ga- 
torade has become highly visible to sports 
fans, in the form of the ubiquitous large 
green-and-orange vats of the drink in dug- 
outs or near team benches at major league 
events. Hardly a postgame interview 
passes without a shot of the mvp taking a 
sip from a paper cup labeled “Gatorade,” 
which is, after all, the official sports drink 
of major league baseball, the N.F.L., the 
N.B.A. and the National Hockey League. 
“Gatorade defines the category,” says Jes- 
se Meyers, publisher of Beverage Digest, an 
industry trade publication based in Old 
Greenwich, Conn. “There is not a bever- 
age category in any country in the world 
that is so dominated by one producer.” 

With that kind of clout, Gatorade exec- 
utives seem unperturbed by the new en- 
tries in their field. They note that 50 to 60 
brands of competing sports drinks have 
been introduced—and have disappeared— 
during the past decade. “Competition has 
been great for us,” says Peggy Dyer, Ga- 
torade’s vice president of marketing. 
“Competition makes us better.” 

Still, Gatorade cannot afford to be com- 





placent; it will be hard-pressed to match 
the distribution reach of Coke and Pepsi. 
Besides its grocery- and convenience- 
store business, for example, Coke has 
350,000 vending-machine and fountain 
outlets in the U.S. alone. And the vending 
machines, the company says, are perfect 
“sampling points” for customers to try a 
new product like PowerAde. 

Ironically, Gatorade may be responsi- 
ble for spawning one of its new heavy- 
weight competitors. With an eye on expan- 
sion, especially overseas, Gatorade 
approached Coca-Cola last January about 
using Coke's distribution system. But the 
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with its own tonic 
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talks broke off in April, and the next thing 
Gatorade knew, Coke had pledged a ‘‘ma- 
jor commitment” to sports drinks. 

PowerAde makes only oblique refer- 
ence to its primary target, Gatorade, in its 
commercials. But Pepsi will take the 
champ head on. Touting “gulpability” 
(achieved by using wide-necked bottles), 
All Sport ads will knock Gatorade by 
stressing that, in the words of a Pepsi 
spokesman, “there is no reason a sports 
drink can’t taste good.” The commercials 
will also contrast 1960s black-and-white 
sports scenes with contemporary color ac- 
tion to emphasize that “our drink was for- 
mulated a generation after theirs.” 

A University of Florida nephrologist, 
Dr. Robert Cade, concocted Gatorade in 
1965 to sustain the school’s football team. 
The Stokely-Van Camp Co. acquired the 
formula and turned the drink into a mon- 
eymaker, before being acquired by Quaker 
in 1983. “Though it may have been devel- 
oped a long time ago,” says Gatorade’s 
Dyer, “nobody has been able to come up 
with a way that will improve how the prod- 
uct works.” 

Competitors disagree. Still, while per- 
centages of ingredients vary from brand to 
brand, all the drinks contain water (for 
fluid replacement), salt and potassium (to 
maintain the body's fluid-electrolyte bal- 
ance), and sugar (for quick energy and fla- 
vor). Do they actually work? Manhattan 
internist Peter Bruno, the team doctor for 
basketball’s New York Knicks, gives a 
qualified yes. “If you work out more than 
an hour, you must replace both water and 
sodium,” says Bruno. “But when you exer- 
cise for less than an hour, you only need to 
replace the water.” Most medical experts 
agree that for those who exercise moder- 
ately, plain water will do until the next 
meal, which usually replenishes the es- 
sential carbohydrates and minerals. 

Even if the Cokes, Pepsis and others 
make marketing inroads into the champ’s 
lead, as some analysts believe they will, 
you have to wonder if they will ever attain 
the mystical status Gatorade reached in 
1987, when football’s New York Giants be- 
gan dousing coach Bill Parcells with a con- 
spicuously labeled vat of the stuff near the 
end of every winning game. Since then, 
teams at many levels have adopted that 
ceremony, helping Gatorade make an ever 
bigger splash in the market. —With reporting 
by Susanne Washburn/New York 
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They Just Don't 
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UNDERSTAND 


Amaverick gynecologist 
argues that male 
physicians are poorly 
equipped to care for 
female patients 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 





OR MANY WOMEN, SEEING A GYNE- 
cologist easily outranks visiting the 
dentist as their least favorite doc- 
tor's appointment. A dentist some- 
times dispenses pain; a gynecologist too of- 
ten delivers humiliation. Not only must 
women lie submissively in stirrups; they 
frequently must also endure the abasing at- 
titudes of their doctors—80% of whom are 
men. Only the most radical feminists so far 
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have suggested that women doctors alone 
should be treating women patients. Now, in 
a heretical stance sure to outrage the medi- 
cal profession, a male gynecologist is pro- 
pounding that view. “Men have no business 
being gynecologists,” declares Dr. John 
Smith. “The role properly belongs to wom- 
en. They are the only sex truly able to un- 
derstand, empathize with and appropriate- 
ly relate to women in the already difficult 
doctor-patient relationship.” 

That is just one of the grenades Smith 
lobs in his new book, Women and Doctors; 
A Physician's Explosive Account of Women’s 
Medical Treatment—and Mistreatment—in 
America Today (Atlantic Monthly Press; 
$20.95). Male domination of the medical 
profession has bred a host of abuses, says 
Smith, 49, a medical maverick who upset 
colleagues by starting the first nmo in Col- 
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orado Springs, Colo., and now acts as 
a consultant on national health policy. 
Research on heart disease and cancer, 
as well as on the benefits of various 
therapies, has centered almost exclusively 
on men. “We've got a body of knowledge 
that doesn’t apply to women,” laments 
Smith. More than 600,000 hysterectomies 
are performed in the U.S. each year, half 
of them unjustified, in Smith’s opinion. 
“That's over $1 billion in physician fees 
alone,” notes Smith, who contends that 
doctors are overpaid and undersupervised. 
“No wonder they don't have a lot of moti- 
vation to develop alternative treatments to 
the excuses used for hysterectomies.” 

Sexism, ranging from outright abuse 
to subtle debasement, is pervasive in the 
profession. Smith recalls a colleague who 
invited him to do an exam on a patient un- 
der the false guise of a consultation be- 
cause “she has a body you won't believe.” 
Another physician, whenever faced with 
an “emotional” female patient, would 
draw in his notes a stick figure with a 
lightning bolt going into its head and write 
down a nonsensical diagnosis of “zigzy- 
biasis,” signifying “This patient is crazy.” 
A pediatrician habitually marked his 
notes with a smiley face when a young pa- 
tient had a good-looking mother. 

To be sure, most male physicians are 
good people who are certain that they act 
in their patients’ best interest. They are, 
however, a product of the values of the 
male-dominated culture. “The good ole 
boy called Bubba who becomes a gynecolo- 
gist is simply Dr. Bubba,” says Smith. 
Moreover, he maintains that a strong sub- 
conscious motivation for many men who 
choose gynecology as a specialty is the 
“need to be in a powerful and controlling 
relationship with women.” 

Whatever sexist attitudes men carry 
into medical school, they are intensified 
within the fraternity of physicians. “It’s 
amazing how isolated doctors are,” says 
Smith. “Training doesn’t root out their 
biases and insensitivities. Instead, a sub- 
culture envelops them and reinforces 
each other's stereotypes of patients.” A 
common mnemonic used in medical 
school to help identify women who devel- 
op gallstones is “fat, 40, with four 
kids.” Says the author: “It took forever 
for me to see slender, unmarried women 
as candidates for gallbladder disease.” 
Prejudiced and mistaken notions also can 
govern the treatment offered to black 
women, lesbians and those with a history 
of venereal disease. For example, says 
Smith, a doctor quickly diagnosed in a 
young, married black woman chronic pel- 
vic inflammatory disease—an ailment 
that results from previous venereal infec- 
tion—though nothing in her history sup- 
ported such a judgment. Actually, her 
symptoms and history perfectly matched 
a diagnosis of endometriosis, a different 
condition. 
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chances of growing hair. 
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proven to grow hair. And studies 
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mended amounts 
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heart-structure damage Thes kind of damage has not Deen seen n humans given minandit tablets for hgh Blood pressure 
a effecnve doses 
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As a result of such attitudes, he ar- 
gues, women are better off with women 
doctors. Smith concedes that female phy- 
sicians can be every bit as domineering 
and money grubbing as their male col- 
leagues and that medical training may 
drain sensitivity out of some of them, but 
“as basic material, they have the best op- 
portunity for empathy, And at the least, 
they understand the female body better 
than any man could.” 


MITH KNOWS THAT HIS STANCE IS 

more polemical than practical; no 

one truly expects men to abandon 

the gynecological field. Nor should 
they, as many women patients will attest. 
That would be the equivalent of saying 
only male doctors should minister to men 
and Doogie Howsers to children—and sole- 
ly the boys at that. What makes far more 
sense is Smith's call for a radical restruc- 
turing of women’s health care. Among his 
proposals: overhauling medical education 
so that male doctors understand what it 
means to be a woman. 

By that he means nothing as simple or 
gimmicky as having men climb into the 
stirrups, a tactic that is being tried in a few 
medical schools. “What I'm talking about is 
a rigorous exposure to the female perspec- 
tive on life and males, how vulnerable they 
feel in the world, not just in the doctor's of- 
fice,” explains Smith. “A woman's special- 
ist needs to go beyond anatomy, beyond 
having babies and periods. He or she needs 
to be an expert in female sexuality, social 
interaction, cultural values, anxieties and 
fears, the total psychological makeup of be- 
ing a woman.” They would also be trained 
in how such ailments as heart disease and 
cancer differ in women and men. 

Smith believes that the new woman's 
specialist should concentrate almost ex- 
clusively on preventive and primary care. 
“The ideal setup would be female clinics, 
overseen by doctors but staffed by nurses 
and other non-M.D. professionals,” he 
says. Routine prenatal and pregnancy 
care, now the purview of the gynecologist- 
obstetrician, would be handled by mid- 
wives, while high-risk pregnancies and 
deliveries would be assigned to the appro- 
priate specialists. 

How is this change going to come 
about? Well, don’t count on physicians. 
“We've got an entrenched older establish- 
ment that doesn’t see the need for 
change,” Smith observes. “Younger phy- 
sicians are more likely to favor it but less 
likely to be politically active.” Women are 
going to have to prod doctors into giving 
them better care. Smith suggests that 
women approach their gynecologists “the 
way you do car dealers and insurance 
salesmen.” Ask questions, he says, and 
take notes. Your doctor may mark down 
such assertive action in his medical rec- 
ords, But as a measure of respect, it beats 
a smiley face every time. a 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


AD USED TO BE A BAD WORD. THIS 

was decades ago, when the cre- 

ators and consumers of popular 

culture shared a notion of quality. 
A good movie possessed wit, style, coher- 
ence—competence. It had a story and stars 
that persuaded the viewer to get lost in the 
fiction. Movies did what entertainment 
was meant to do: suspend disbelief. 

Bad movies—cheap horror films, dingy 
porno, old instructional pictures on dating 
technique—suspend belief. , 
They become documentaries 
of people trying to make a 
good movie. With their pre- = 
posterous narratives, frac- 
tured editing, tatty sets and 
monotonous line readings, 
they play like doomed dress 
rehearsals. First you are 
drawn into the catastrophe 
of the filmmaking process, 
like a rubbernecking motor- 
ist passing a road kill. Then 
you notice that these movies 
are doubly subversive: they 
not only subvert themselves, 
they rebel against the timid 
rules of traditional filmmak- 
ing. In this sense, bad movies 
are the first modernist mov- 
ies, as the French long ago 
realized. “Learn to go see the 
‘worst’ films,” wrote Ado 
Kyrou in the 1957 Le Surréalisme au Ciné- 
ma. “They are sometimes sublime.” 

The films of Edward D. Wood Jr. used 
to be just the old kind of bad. Wood's trans- 
vestite tale Glen or Glenda (1953) made a 
stir with “The Strange Case of a ‘Man’ Who 
Changed His Sex!”—though actually Glen 
only wanted to change his frocks. But Jail 
Bait (1954), Bride of the Monster (1955), 
Plan 9 from Outer Space (1956), Night of the 
Ghouls (1958) and The Sinister Urge (1961) 
went right into the commode. “Ed was a 
loser in my book,” says the B-movie mogul 
Samuel Z. Arkoff. “Fundamentally, there 
were just too many things deficient.” 

Deficient? The word does no justice to 
Wood's work—to Bela Lugosi’s mad mono- 
logues in Glen or Glenda (“Bevare of the big 
green dragon that sits on your doorstep!” 
he intones between stock shots of atom- 
bomb blasts and buffalo herds. “He eats lit- 


Director 


tle boys! Puppy-dog tails! Big fat snails!”); 
to Bride of the Monster's rubber octopus 
with a broken tentacle, which Wood stole 
from Republic Studios; to Lugosi’s double 
in Plan 9, who is a head taller than the star 
(who died during the filming) and must 
cover his face with a cape; to the thespian 
exertions of 400-lb. ex-wrestler Tor John- 
son in Night of the Ghouls; to the rantings of 
TV mystic Criswell in the 1965 nudie hor- 
ror musical Orgy of the Dead (‘Torture! 
| Torture! It pleasures me!”). 
Wood was, no question, a stupefyingly 


WEIRD SCIENCE: Bela Lugosi and Tor Johnson in Bride 


inept director. But he also had to make his 
movies in no time (three, maybe six, days) 
on weeny budgets (Jail Bail cost $22,000). 
He got Plan 9 financed by some Southern 


Baptists; he gave leading roles in Bride of 


the Monster to anyone who would fund the 
movie. “Eddie paid me off in cash,” says 
actor Lyle Talbot, who was in Plan 9, “and 
sometimes it was a lot of singles.” 

In Wood's life, though, as limned in Ru- 


Ecstasy: The Life and Art of Edward D. 
Wood, Jr. (published by the aptly named 
Feral House), there is a lot of American 
tragedy. For Wood carried a triple burden: 
he was a transvestite, an alcoholic and a 
dreamer. As a Marine during World War 
II, he made beach landings wearing bra and 
panties under his uniform. Demobbed, he 
played a half man-half woman ina carnival 
before arriving in Hollywood to satisfy his 
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dolph Grey's new biography, Nightmare of 












The World’s Worst 


Edward D. Wood Jr.’s ’50s films are 
stupefyingly inept—and so much more 


twin obsessions: filmmaking and angora 
sweaters. The confessional Glen or Glenda, 
in which he played the title roles, was the 
apex of Wood’s career. Later he was re- 
duced to writing trash novels (Night Time 
Lez, Hell Chicks, Purple Thighs) and shoot- 
ing porno shorts. In 1978, at 54, he died ofa 
heart attack—spent for his art. 

And just at this time, movie revision- 
ists discovered Ed Wood. For the 1980 
Golden Turkey Awards, Wood was voted 
“The Worst Director of All Time,” and 
Plan 9 “The Worst Film of All Time.” Crit- 
ic J. Hoberman, in the book 
Midnight Movies, proclaimed 
Wood “the ultimate cult di- 
rector, the terminal mani- 
festation of ‘expressive eso- 
terica.’"’ Glen or Glenda 
showed up on the late-night 
circuit, and soon much of the 
auteur’s awful oeuvre was 
available on videocassette. 
Now Wood, anonymous in 
life, is notorious in death. He 
wrote but did not direct Orgy 
of the Dead; yet the video box 
ballyhoos it as “Ed Wood 
Jr.'s Masterpiece of Erotic 
Horror—from the Creator of 
Plan 9 from Outer Space.” 

Grey calls those who 
treat Wood with benign con- 
tempt “jackals of bourgeois 
sensibility.” And he’s right. 
As critic Jim Morton notes, 
If there is a ‘worst film ever made,’ it is 
one that is boring—a sin Ed Wood Jr. is 
rarely guilty of.” But there is a more melan- 
choly irony to be found in Grey’s interviews 
with the director's colleagues. Unlike most 
trashmeisters, Wood had radical messages 
for his audience: about sexual tolerance 
(Glen or Glenda), nuclear madness (Plan 
9), parental smugness (7‘he Sinister Urge). 
He was as dedicated to filmmaking as 
Welles or Kurosawa. He just wasn't any 
good at it. Not by any standards: the old sol- 
emn ones of craft and glamour or the new 
giggly ones of condescension and camp. 

So hail to the man whose films were 
too bad to be bad. He has finally inspired a 
work worthy of his ambitions. Delirious 
and horrifying—and All True!—NVightmare 
of Eestasy is better than any Ed Wood film. 
No, the book deserves a higher compli- 
ment: it's worse! a 
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The new Isuzu Trooper has been thoughtfully redesigned to include a powerful 190 

horse, V6 dual overhead cam, 24-valve engine? which can eat up a stretch of high- 

way pretty quick. Even that steep part. You know, the one that every slow moving 

vehicle in the world knows you're going to be on so they go there just to irritate 
@ 


you? Well, dust ‘em with that new Trooper of yours isUuauU 


Practically/Amazing 
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CINEMA 


And Then 
She Was Nun 


TITLE: S/STER ACT 

DIRECTOR: EMILE ARDOLINO 

WRITER: “JOSEPH HOWARD" 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A creaky plot, 
predictable characters, recycled pop tunes, 
instant uplift, no style—how can it miss? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OR HALF ITS LENGTH THE PIC- 

ture shambles along, perfunc- 

tory, rhythmless, misdirected, 

wasting the time of the movie- 
goer who couldn't get into Lethal Weap- 
on 3 next door. Then the ragged choir of 
St. Katherine's convent swings into a 
tambourine-rattling version of Smokey 
Robinson's My Guy—‘“There’s not a man 
today/ Who could take me away/ From 
my God’—and Sister Act instantly en- 
slaves its audience. A few more tunes, a 
chase, a conversion (nowadays every 
movie needs one), and by its end, the 
picture exudes the odor of a summer hit. 








Anyway, it stinks of calculation. The 
film—about a Reno singer (Whoopi 
Goldberg) finding refuge from her gang- 
ster lover (Harvey Keitel) in a dilapidat- 
ed convent run by staid Maggie Smith— 
allows no room for irony, vagrant inspi- 
ration or air. There's something piquant 
about the look of Whoopi in a wimple, 
but the star must soar or sink with the 
vehicle, and this one is a bathysphere. 
Despite a nice turn by Kathy Najimy asa 
criminally chirpy nun and some inven- 
tive charts by ace arranger Marc Shai- 
man, Sister Act has corporate finger- 
prints smudging its smiling face. 

The movie began as a screenplay 
written for Bette Midler by playwright 

aul Rudnick (Poor Little Lambs, | Hate 
Hamlet). When she said no thanks, the 
script became an orphan with many fos- 
ter parents, and the usual Hollywood 
bustle commenced, with a new star and 
half a dozen new writers (including Car- 
rie Fisher). In arbitration, the Writers 
Guild ruled that Rudnick was the only 
writer who deserved screen credit, but 
he declined the honor. “Joseph How- 


| ard” is the pseudonym for a committee. 


This process does not ensure drivel. 
Casablanca had seven writers, 7ootsie 


| eight, /t’s a Wonderful Life 10, yet each 


HAIL HOLY QUEEN OF MOTOWN LOVE: Sister Mary Whoopi leads the choir, lengthens 
her life-span, saves the convent—and, the studio hopes, makes a bundle 
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film summoned a seamless verbal style, 
abundant in wit. These commodities are 
out of fashion today. Sister Act could 
have been written by one guy who 
looked at old movies and decided they 


were about spiritual uplift made easy. If 


the picture in fact turns out to be a hit, 
Midler may be miserable, but the suits 
will be happy. It will prove to them that 
films needn't be written; they can be as- 
sembled like Lego blocks. To others it 
will prove that moviemaking has be- 
come a sort of limbo dance: the lower 
you go, the higher you score. a 


Dancing Till 
They Drop 


TITLE: THEY SHOOT HORSES, DON’T THEY? 
AUTHOR: MUSIC BY ROBERT SPRAYBERRY; 
LYRICS AND BOOK BY NAGLE JACKSON 
WHERE: DENVER CENTER THEATER 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A grill Depression-era 
musical with Broadway potential. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


EW KINDS OF CIVIC BETTERMENT 
have enjoyed wider approval 
than the regional nonprofit the- 
ater movement. But the acclaim 
has tended to obscure three dirty little 
secrets. First, many of these institutions 
have been afflicted with an edifice com- 
plex, caring more about glistening facili- 
ties than about what goes on inside 


| them. Second, the regional houses have 


been loath to risk developing new plays 
and, even more, new musicals. Third, at 
many of them the acting is mainly medi- 
ocre. A seeming example of the first and 
third shortcomings is the Denver Center 
Theater. The four-stage complex is as 
impressive an array of arts buildings as 
can be found short of New York City or 
Los Angeles, but the resident company 
is sometimes plain embarrassing. 

When it comes to new works, how- 
ever, hardly a troupe in America has so 
rich a record. Denver has sent Quilters 
to Broadway, Hyde in Hollywood to 
American Playhouse on pss, and Circe 
and Bravo and Veterans Day to London’s 
West End, among others. At the mo- 
ment, the troupe has four full-scale pre- 
mieres on its stages, and next month 
brings staged readings of eight more. 

By far the most ambitious of the cur- 
rent efforts is They Shoot Horses, Don't 
They? The gritty, poignant musical 
about a Depression-era dance marathon 
is derived from the same Horace McCoy 
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novel as the 1969 film starring Gig 
Young and Jane Fonda. The phenome- 
non of the endurance dance is grimly 
compelling in itself: couples shuffling 
around the clock for months, withstand- 
ing exhaustion, injury and humiliation 
in pursuit of the cash prize for the last 
pair standing. But the script evokes the 
80s as well as the ’30s and suggests the 
sick symbiosis, then and now, between 
would-be stars grabbing at a grimy cor- 
ner of show business and the prurient, 
prying public come to watch. 

Unlike a British adaptation a few 
years ago that relied on well-chosen pe- 
riod tunes, this //orses features a good 
new score, blending old-fashioned noy- 
elty numbers and ballads with contem- 
porary character songs for fully a dozen 
roles. In the exquisite ensemble number 
Sunday Morning, a lilting series of one- 
and two-line vignettes recalls the every- 
day normality that the contestants once 
enjoyed and that the Depression de- 
stroyed. But while Nagle Jackson's book 
is shrewdly and tightly constructed, his 
lyrics frequently sound clankingly obvi- 


ous and unrevealingly generic (“We | 
found the Depression depressing, and so 


we just went on dancing”’). 

Director Alan Bailey and designers 
Andrew Yelusich (sets and costumes) 
and Charles MacLeod (lights) achieve 
just the right balance between the seedy 
and the dreamlike in this California 
pierside. Most of the 25 actors are only 
adequate, however, and not one has a 
first-rate singing voice. Jeff McCarthy 
has a sledgehammer unsubtlety as the 
unscrupulous impresario Rocky, Thom- 


SICK SYMBIOSIS: McCarthy, rear, and 
marathoners Morath and Nahrwold 





LINOWIS BINY TAN 


as Nahrwold is bland in the underwrit- 
ten lead role of a failed film director, and 
Kathy Morath plays his despairing part- 
ner with an unrelenting snarl. 

The Denver company’s managers are 
hoping to see this show go on to Broad- 
way. That will take significant rewriting 
and much recasting. But at the swaying 
and footsore end of that marathon should 
be a prize worthy of the struggle. i 


MUSIC 


Delightful, 
De-Lovely 


COMPOSER: COLE PORTER 

ALBUM: ROM THIS MOMENT ON 
LABEL: SMITHSONIAN COLLECTION 
OF RECORDINGS 

THE BOTTOM LINE: //e's (he lop. 


By MARTHA DUFFY 








LAYBOY, IDLER, A SNOB’S SNOB, 

Cole Porter lived the dream life 

of the ’30s, remote from the pri- 

vations of the Depression. But as 
he and his rich friends cruised the beau- 
| ty spots of the world, he was listening to 
the rhythms of their speech and of the 
bands they danced to, transforming 
their fads and crazes into often mordant 
social comment. And into 500 or so of 
the best American songs ever written— 
ballads, laments, sophisticated melo- 
dies, impudent scatter, chatter, smatter 
songs. The miracle of this four-CD set is 
that it makes a rich sampling of those 
songs sound so fresh and persuades the 
listener to hear the larky, witty words 
and the elegant harmonies as if for the 
first time. 

And the album is produced by—can 
this be right?—the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion? Aren’t they the earnest scholars 
who compile hours of field hollers and 
other historic folk music? Yes, but in 
1971 the Smithsonian began moving 
gradually into mainstream pop and 
jazz, first by mail order and, since last 
fall, in retail record stores. Because it is 
a nonprofit entity, commercial labels 
grant it the rights to their classic and 
vintage tracks. These plus the private 
collections unearthed by the Smithso- 
nian make for unequaled quality and 
comprehensiveness. 

Here the Porter treasures range 
from the composer’s tart, crisply enun- 
ciated delivery of Anything Goes to Ger- 
| trude Lawrence's lascivious rendition of 
| The Physician. Some choices bow, grati- 
fyingly, to the obvious. Ethel Merman 
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PORTER AND MERMAN: impudent 
scatter, chatter, smatter songs 


trumpets Blow, Gabriel, Blow; Fred 
Astaire croons Night and Day; and Mary 
Martin purrs her way through My /eart 
Belongs to Daddy. But more interesting 
are the unexpected matches and offbeat 
finds. Marion Harris, a now forgotten 
star, strikes a provocative balance of 
plaintive charm and rhythmic sophisti- 
cation in a 1930 recording of You Do 
Something to Me. For Miss Otis Regrets, 
Ethel Waters’ well-known version is by- 
passed in favor of one by blues singer Al- 
berta Hunter because, as album editor 
Dwight Blocker Bowers notes, she gives 
this uniquely bitter nonsense song “Por- 
ter’s sassy spirit.” So does this whole 
definitive set. z 


Onward 
And Yupward 


TITLE: BRIGHTNESS FALLS 

AUTHOR: JAY McINERNEY 

PUBLISHER: KNOPI’; 416 PAGES; $25 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Mc/nerney fulfills his 


early promise with a funny, grownup 
portrait of a Lost Generation of the ‘80s. 


By JOHN SKOW 
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HE VERY YOUNG GIVE OFFENSE BY 
displaying frontal lobes as un- 
wrinkled as their rosy cheeks; 
and in his first novels, Jay McIn- 
erney, the very young author, wrote 
chapters that seemed a little too cute 
and a little too easy. Bright Lights, Big 
City tried hard for the “God, how that 
boy can write” award once owned by 
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If you're a parent, you should be aware that the percent have tried cocaine. And one out of every ten 
drug problem is getting smaller every day. As hard as it is _ kids surveyed said they would like to try crack just once. 
to believe, kids who get pushed into drugs for the first With odds like that, it’s never too early to start 


time are about twelve years old. That being the average, — teaching your children about the dangers of drug abuse. 
it means a lot of these kids are only seven or eight when — Call 1-800-624-0100 and ask for your free copy of 
they have their first drug experience. By age thirteen, Growing Up Drug Free. Call today before the problem 
twelve percent have already tried marijuana. Fight gets any smaller. 


Partnership for a Drug-Free America 








If satisfying cust 


Georgia 

CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, Inc. 
1245 38th Boulevard 
(912) 377-3333 


CARTERSVILLE 

Don Voyles 
-Chrysier-Plymouth 

816 Joe Frank Harris 

Parkway Southeast 

(404) 382-1018 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc. 
5190 Highway 278 East 
(404) 786-2271 


EASTMAN 

Loyd's Chrysler-Plymouth 
300 Legion Drive 

(912) 374-3852 


Mopar Five-Star Customer Care Dealers. 


HINESVILLE 
Liberty 
Chrysler-Plymouth- 


Dodge-Jeep/Eagle 

904 Oglethrope Highway 
(912) 876-5129 
JASPER 

Jasper Jeep/Eagle 
Highway 5 Route 4 
(404) 692-3434 


LAWRENCEVILLE 

Hayes Chrysler-Plymouth 
719 Pike Street 

(404) 963-5251 
MARIETTA 

Ed Voyles 
Chrysier-Plymouth, Inc. 
789 Cobb Parkway South 
(404) 429-1100 


omers were al 


this would be 


With obvious exceptions, like an Olympic 
gold medal, few badges of honor are worn with 
more pride than the one you see here. 

It’s the symbol of a dealer who has earned the 
Mopar Five-Star Service Quality Award. 

An award based on customer satisfaction scores 

from the customers themselves. And you'll 

find it displayed in only the very best, most 

professional Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, 

Dodge Truck, and Jeep, and Eagle dealerships. 
It means, when the question was... 


NASHVILLE 

Martin Motors 

709 South Davis Street 
(912) 686-2068 
RINGGOLD 

Ringgold Motor Company 
412 West Nashville 

(404) 935-2328 


ROME 

Bob Williams Dodge 
2500 New Calhoun Road 
Northeast 

(404) 232-7793 


ROSWELL 

Roswell Jeep/Eagle, Inc. 
11100 Alpharetta Highway 
(404) 998-6150 

Troncalli Chrysier- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

11505 Alpharetta Highway 
(404) 664-9100 


UNION CITY 

Quality Dodge, Inc. 
4201 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-6767 

Union City 
Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
4330 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-1001 


WINDER 
Akins Chrysler- 


Plymouth- 

503 West May Street 
(404) 867-9136 
North Carolina 
AULANDER 


Cooke Motor Company, Inc. 


Main Street 
(919) 345-5141 


BURNSVILLE 

Buchanan & Young, Inc, 
713 East Main Street 
(704) 682-2195 


“how were you treated?” their customers 


CHARLOTTE 

Keffer Dodge, Inc. 

4800 East Independence 
Boulevard 

(704) 535-5330 

DURHAM 

Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth 
125 East-West Expressway 
(919) 688-5511 

Morgan Motors, Inc. 
3601 Hillsborough Road 
(919) 383-2531 


FAYETTEVILLE 
Cumberland Chrysler- 
Plymouth, inc. 

5421 Raeford Road 
(919) 425-4200 
Dickinson Dodge 
436 North McPherson 
Church Road 

(919) 864-2411 


event in the Olympic Games, 
the gold medal. 


responded..‘great.” When the question was... 
“how’ the service?’ people said..“terrific” 
And when the question was, “would 
you recommend this dealership to a 
friend?’ the answer was “absolutely.” 
That’s why we're so proud to 

publish their names here. They're 

the kind of dealers that exemplify the 
standards Chrysler Corporation has set for 
itself. And we're happy to recommend them 


to you. 


Even better, so are their customers. 


Hendrick Jeep/Eagle 
543 North McPherson 
Church Road 

(919) 868-5071 
FRANKLIN 

Jim Brown Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
170 Highlands Road 
(704) 369-5003 


HENDERSON 

Feeser 
Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 158 Bypass West 
(919) 438-2717 

HIGH POINT 

liderton Dodge- 
Chrysler-Plymouth 
701-709 South Main Street 
(919) 841-6100 

LENOIR 

Bush-Parsons 

Chrysler, Inc. 

2206 Hickory Boulevard Southwest 
(704) 728-5011 


LEXINGTON 

M &L Motor 
Company, Inc. 
925 North Main Street 
(704) 246-5191 
MOCKSVILLE 
Furches Motor 
Company, Inc. 
225 Depot Street 
(704) 634-5948 
MONROE 

Bob Mayberry 
Chrysler City, inc. 


3220 Highway 74 West 


(704) 283-8571 


NEW BERN 
Riverside Chrysier- 


Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


1601 Highway 70 East 
(919) 633-4411 


Advantage: £3 Mopar 


CHRYSLER + PLYMOUTH * DODGE + DODGE TRUCK + JEEP and EAGLE 


REIDSVILLE 

Smith Stokes Chrysler- 
Plymouth-Dodge 

2009 Barnes Street 
(919) 634-0050 


SHELBY 

Tedder Motor 
Company, inc. 

803 South Lafayette Street 
(704) 487-6334 
STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep/Eagle, Inc. 
Highway 21 South 
(704) 872-7656 
SYLVA 

Allisons, Inc. 

116 West Main Street 
(704) 586-4016 






WILLIAMSTON 


Dixie Motor Company, Inc. 


Highway 64 Bypass 
919) 792-2154 
WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
(919) 291-3131 
South Carolina 


CLINTON 


Lynn Cooper, inc. 
305 East Main Street 
(803) 833-1741 


GREER 


Benson 
Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge- 


Jeep/Eagle 
400 Wade Hampton Bivd 
(803) 877-0161 


LANCASTER 

Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc. 
Highway 200 South 

(803) 285-1546 


LEXINGTON 

Addy Dodge, Inc. 
521 Columbia Avenue 
(803) 359-2501 


MYRTLE BEACH 

Jim Smith Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Jeep/Eagle 
1004 Highway 501 

(803) 448-1191 

SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc. 
Route 4, Highway 378 
(803) 445-2027 


corm Woon on 
wre? anew 


USA 
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VANITY FAIR: McInerney shows human beings 
who feel wretched as they behave badly 


Scott Fitzgerald, but McInerney's next 
two books, Ransom and Story of My Life, 
had little to offer except boyishness and 


a good ear for dialogue. A few scenes of 


cocaine snorting, the names of a couple 
of trendy clubs, a little easy listening- 
that’s all it took. 

Now, perhaps just in time to join the 
adults before the big door clicks shut in his 
face, McInerney, 37, appears with an en- 
tirely grownup novel about the end of the 
‘80s. It’s a funny, self-mocking, sometimes 
brilliant portrait of Manhattan's young lit- 
erary and Wall Street crowd, our latest 
Lost Generation. If it’s not quite 7ender /s 
the Night, neither, cold-eyed readers will 
recall, was Tender Is the Night. 

Russell and Corrine Calloway are 
young, bright and, like everyone they 
know, on the way up. He's a successful 
editor for a good publishing house, and 
she, somewhat less enthusiastically, is a 
stockbroker. As the first married of their 
pack of friends, the Calloways are fre- 
quent hosts to a semipermanent, city- 
wide party. Guests are still young 
enough to remember when going to work 


with a hangover was fun, and most of 


them are old enough to have outgrown 
cocaine, or at least to have resolved to 
limit serious drugs to weekends and 
saint's days. But when Jeff, Russell's star 
first novelist, arrives at a bash with a 19- 
year-old model and a heroin habit, eye- 
brows are raised. Middle age is still a 
laughable rumor, but in a distant and ab- 
stract way, doom is understood to exist. 
art of the novel’s fun is the flip, 
slightly unreal dialogue the characters 
toss back and forth. Corrine, who has a 
crush on Jeff, asks why he won't talk se- 
riously about his feelings. He answers, 
“Basically, | think men talk to women so 
they can sleep with them, and women 
sleep with men so they can talk with 








them.” A nonwriting author of 
great reputation is described as 
“Henry James with bowel move- 
ments.” Social gradations are 
precisely noted, and the level of 
= smart-alecky prose is satisfacto- 
rily high, although there are 
lapses. McInerney uses amuletic 
and quotidian in the same herni- 
ated sentence, and calls three 
different women ‘‘raccoon- 
eyed,” which sounds like some- 
thing Philip Marlowe said while 
ducking bullets. 

McInerney’s version of Van- 
ity Fair brings to mind 7he Bon- 
fire of the Vanities (1987), Tom 
Wolfe’s memorably caustic so- 
cial novel of Manhattan's decay. 
The two books, however, don’t 
really resemble each other be- 
yond their shared setting. Wolfe 
despises his characters and cre- 
ates them in order to hold them up to rid- | 
icule, wriggling and in pain. McInerney 
cares deeply about the silly, grasping, 
ego-swollen pipsqueaks—fairly decent, 
fairly normal people—he invents. Wolfe's 
cold contempt gives the reader distance, 
a panoramic view of an ant colony, McIn- 
erney shows us human beings who feel 
wretched as they behave badly. 

And McInerney writes one of the 
most touching scenes in recent fiction, 
far beyond bug-on-a-pin satire, when 
Jeff is hospitalized in a sanatorium. Af- 
ter months of furious denial, he be- 
friends a broken young woman. She has 
hidden a shard of glass, presumably to 
commit suicide. He finds it and, not far 
from self-destruction himself, slices one 
of his fingers. He sobs, not from hurt but 
from sudden comprehension of finality. 
Unable to do more, she takes his finger 
and licks away the blood. Brightness 
Falls, from an impressive height. ii 


ONY 


Pet Trieks 


TITLE: WHAT THE DOGS HAVE TAUGHT ME 
AUTHOR: MERRILL MARKOE 

PUBLISHER: VIKING; 255 PAGES; $15 

THE BOTTOM LINE: /Vimsy when she lalks 


about horoscopes and cute guys. But 
where the dogs reign, Markoe shines. 


By AMELIA WEISS 


OP 10 REASONS TO READ THIS 
book: 10. These funny essays 
were written by the woman who 
invented Stupid Pet Tricks for 
the David Letterman show (and 
won four Emmys)—a woman who was 
Letterman's longtime companion and 
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who certainly deserves our support. 


9. During an election year, how novel to 
find someone who is intentionally funny 
(and who also inhales). 


8. Readers are taken on tours of pop-cul- 
ture monuments: the Las Vegas revue 
Nudes on Ice, for example, with its Act 5, 
“A Russian Fantasy.” 


7. Unadventurous types can vicariously 
attend Markoe’s sessions in past-life re- 
gression without having to lay down any 
nonregressed cash. 





6. There are no pictures of Merrill na- 
ked, although she does describe nudity 
at beaches in Malibu, Calif., where she 
lives (“Do you really want to see your 
mailman with his clothes off?” she asks. 
“I know I didn’t”). 


5. Men and women who have never been 
to a men’s-movement _ 
convention in a large, 2 
open meadow can visit 
Iron Johns in action. § 
“T have to be Mr. Right 
for me before | can be < 
Mr. Right for someone 
else,” says one. 








4. Markoe never 2 
brags about famous 
men she’s slept with, © 
although she has lain 
with several dogs 
(“4:10 p.m. We all 
changed sides . . . 5:20 
p.m. We all lay on our 
backs”). 





SOUL MATES: 
Markoe and Lewis 


3. Finally, a chance to 
eavesdrop on intimate woman-dog 
conversations: 

Merrill (to Bob the Dog): You have the 
nerve to discuss my manners? Who 
drinks out of the toilet and then comes 
up and kisses me on the face? 

Bob; That would be Dave. 


2. You will gain an appreciation of the 
silly from which you may never recover. 
You may begin to collect windup toys at 
airports, catalogs of exotic nightwear, 
and unemployment ads for stun-gun 
salesmen. 


And the No. 1 reason to read this book: 
Torrid glimpses into bestiality with 
swell dogs Bob, Stan and Lewis, the new 
significant others of the "90s. If you're 
looking for a committed relationship and 
a warm, muddy tongue on a cold night, 
these are your boys. You do have to sleep 
under the bed, but then all relationships 
take work. a 

















SHORT 


Outeasts of 
The Universe 


ALIEN* IS SET IN A MAXIMUM-SECURITY 
prison at the far, forgotten end of the uni- 
verse. This dark landscape bespeaks an 
ambition to rise above sequel status. So 
does a glum, distancing story, in which 
Sigourney Weaver's Warrant Officer 
Ripley, depressed and, yes, alienated, 
feels pretty much at home in the society 
of outcasts where her spaceship has acci- 
dentally landed. Eventually they join her 
in the fight against one of the big, nasty 
creatures she has unknowingly brought 
with her. But 29-year-old director David 
Fincher doesn't yet know how to scare us 
witless, and the script neglects to develop 
the kind of human relationships any 
movie needs to draw us into its web. A lot 
of good, serious work went into this film, 
but it lacks the conjurer’s touch. 


lowa Corn 

JULIE CARLYLE IS THE STAR OF A NET- 
work TV variety show who marries a 
veterinarian, moves to lowa and still 
manages to do her show every week 
from a local TV station. That is known 
as having it all. JULIE, a new Asc sitcom, 
doesn’t have much of anything except 
Julie Andrews, who puts a little sparkle 
into the drab material. Her dedicated 
husband (James Farentino) tends to ail- 
ing heifers and brings home an injured 
dog to share their bed. His two kids at 
first resent their stepmother (sure, who 
wants a TV star fora mom anyway?) but 
are won over by her sunny, motivational 
lectures. Andrews’ husband, Blake Ed- 
wards (Viclor/Victoria, 10), directed the 
first two episodes, but it helps not a bit. 


Dark and Stormy 


THIS WINDY, CINEMATIC SPY NOVEL RE- 
lies shamelessly on quick cuts and spec- 
tacular scenery, and never mind logic. 
Anthony Hyde’s CHINA LAKE (Knopf; 
$22) takes its title from a secret Naval 
Intelligence station in the Mojave Des- 
ert, where a 25-year-old mystery—Who 
gave the heat-seeking Sidewinder mis- 
sile to the Soviets?—has never been re- 








CINEMA: Weaver in more than a 
sequel but less thana scary film 


TELEVISION: Farentino and 


Andrews cope with kids and 
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solved. Hyde leads us lengthily through 
the murk of old lies, from California to a 
wave-swept cliffside in Scotland to an- 
other cliff in Wales to East Germany and 
back to the black depths of a lost gold 
mine in the Mojave. Quick, light a 
match! Nope, despite tireless soliloquiz- 
ing by hero and villain (which is which 
constitutes the book’s main puzzle), mo- 
tivation and plot remain obscure. 


The Vibrant Cry 
Of the Wolf 


THE BORDER BETWEEN TWO CULTURES 
can be a barren place. But for LOS Lo- 
BOS, a scrappy garage band born 18 
years ago in the Chicano barrio of East 
Los Angeles, the gap between American 
music and its Mexican roots has been in- 
spirational. The band reached a com- 
mercial apex with 1987's La Bamba, an 
international hit that was elevated be- 
yond pop predictability by its intricate 
acoustic coda. That flourish of integrity 
was no fluke. Los Lobos’ new album, 
Kiko, blends rock, jazz and Mexican folk 
styles with authority and panache; Da- 
vid Hidalgo’s lambent vocals transport 
songs about hardship and redemption to 
a numinous state. More than a mere 
blending of two vibrant traditions, Kiko 
forges a new American sound. 


Linked Sins 

LEE BLESSING’S PLAYS ARE KNOWN FOR 
elegant language and stately topics, 
epitomized by his witty dialogue of 
nuclear disarmament, A Walk in the 
Woods. But in LAKE STREET EXTENSION, 
at the Ensemble Theater of Cincinnati, 
the characters are feral, the action grim 
and the vocabulary redolent of the gut- 
ter. Lake Street sets a father who sexual- 
ly molested his son against a Salvadoran 
soldier who joined in the mass murder 
of peasants. The 90 taut minutes strip 
away layers of secrets and suggest a link 
between the men’s sins—a dependence 
on the propensity of bourgeois Ameri- 
cans to look away from ugly facts rather 
than decry them. A compulsively watch- 
able young actor, Keith Brush, portrays 
the incest victim grown up into a punky, 
self-pitying male prostitute. 




















Old Original Bookbinder s Restaurant — Philadelphia, PA 





Same location for 127 years. 
Same soup recipes for 118 years. 
Same doorman for 45 years. 


Same ketchup for 123 years. 


4 out of 5 restaurants serve America’s favorite ketchup. Heinz. 
©1992 11 J. Heirs Company 
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Rapperwood! 


FROM ICE CUBE TO ICE-T, RAP ART- 
ists are adding a new number to 
their repertoire: “Hooray for Hol- 
lywood!” The cinema's latest hip- 
hop hunk is TUPAC SHAKUR, play- 
ing a rapper-postal worker 
wooing a poet-hairdresser (Janet 
Jackson) in John Singleton's cur- 
rently shooting Poetic Justice. 
Meanwhile, Shakur’s hit rap sin- 
gle, Brenda's Gol a Baby, based on 
the true-life travails of a pregnant 
12-year-old, has kids in crisis 
writing to the rapper. “They iden- 
tify with me and all that pain 
growing up poor. We need some- 
one who's been through that and 
escaped.”” You'll do fine, 2Pac. 


Family 
Harmony 


SHE'S BLUES. HE'S BROADWAY. 
But they share something that 
made last week's collaboration 
long overdue: the name RAITT. 
Rocker BONNIE, 42, teamed up 
with her dad JOHN, 75, sonorous 
_ Stage star of the 
6 '40s and ‘50s, 
& for a_ concert 
- with John Wil- 
> liams and the 
Boston Pops. “I 
wouldn't have 
thought we'd be 
able to find com- 
mon ground,” 
says Raitt the 
younger, who 
did most of the 
musical com- 
promising. The 
program, which 
will air on pss in July, showcases 
the pair performing Broadway 
ballads. Says Bonnie: “It was right 
up there with getting married in 
terms of how touching it was.” 








C.F.PAYNE FOR TIME 





PEOPLE 


By MICHAEL QUINN/Reported by Wendy Cole 





The Host from Hell 


THE FINAL HOUR OF JOHNNY CARSON HAS BARELY VAN- 


ished into the ether, and already a major turf war is 
breaking out among the surviving lords of late night— 
Jay Leno, Arsenio Hall, Dennis Miller, Larry Sanders 

. Larry Sanders? If that name is less familiar than 
the others, it’s because Sanders is not only new—he’s 
nonexistent. Think of him as the evil twin of genial co- 
median GARRY SHANDLING, who will portray the 
ruthless, ratings-crazed talk-show host this summer 
in nBo's The Larry Sanders Show. Ina typical episode, 
Sanders becomes so enamored of actress Mimi Rog- 
ers (playing herself) that he utterly ignores his other 
guest. Shandling, best known for an eponymous cable 
sitcom that reveled in its own fakery, will draw on his 
experience as a veteran of gabfest couches. “Guests 
were talked about like products. Who’s hot. Who's 
not,” recalls Shandling. “Hosts would say, “Please feel 
free to come back,” then yell to the producer, ‘Don’t 


ever book them again! 
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Rock to the 
Rescue 


THAT WASN'T CHARITY THE HOT 
rockers of AEROSMITH gave to an 
art gallery last week—that was 
$10,000 worth of rebellion. The 
band made the donation to 
M.L'T.’s List Visual Arts Center 
to replace a grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts 
that had been killed by the nga’s 
acting chairwoman, Anne- 
Imelda Radice. The agency head 
contends that the center’s “Cor- 
poral Politics” exhibit lacks “ar- 
tistic merit.” But critics of the 
decision think it was actually a 
reaction to the exhibit’s render- 
ings of human genitalia, includ- 
ing Rona Pondick’s Milk, a de- 
cidedly unsalacious suggestion 
of female breasts fashioned 
from wax, paper towels and 


baby-bottle nipples. Why would 
a rock group come to the de- 





fense of the fine arts? Says Aero- 
smith’s Steve Tyler: “If some- 
body had closed the doors to the 
barns, the bars and the frat 
houses that we played in during 
the ‘70s, we would never have 
had a chance to get our music to 
people's ears. That's happening 
to the arts community.” Aero- 
smith’s counterattack closely fol- 
lowed a decision by composer- 
lyricist Stephen Sondheim to 
reject an award from the Nra, say- 
ing the embattled agency is “be- 
ing transformed into a symbol of 
censorship and repression.” 
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In Defense of Good 
Intentions 


“For many years we tried many different programs. All of 
them—let’s understand this—had noble intentions.” 
—President Bush in Los Angeles, May 9 


HESE DAYS ONE OF THE WORST THINGS YOU CAN BE AC- 

cused of is good intentions. George Bush imputes good 

intentions to the antipoverty efforts of the 1960s and 

70s as a preface to saying they've backfired. Bush's 
Republican rival, Patrick Buchanan, then trumps him by pre- 
emptively tarring any new antipoverty efforts with the same 
brush. “In the wake of Los Angeles,” Buchanan declares, “ev- 
eryone has a ‘solution’ to the ‘problem.’ And these solutions 
come from earnest and well-intentioned men and women.” Of- 
ficer, stop that man! He’s armed with good intentions. 

A check through Nexis, the computerized news-media da- 
tabase, confirms that virtually every time someone is de- 
scribed as having “good” or “noble” or “best of” intentions, 
that person is about to be accused of doing something wrong. 
It may just be improperly removing a hook from a fish (“Good 
intentions notwithstanding, the result of such handling can be 
a severely injured fish . . .’). But most often since the Los An- 
geles riot, the subject has been the cities and the underclass. 

Good intentions do sometimes go awry, in helping the poor 
as in any other human endeavor. Go see the current movie of 
E.M. Forster’s Howards End—or read the novel—for an explo- 
ration of that theme. But the reflexive crediting of “good inten- 
tions” has become a standard throat-clearing exercise by 
those who wish to attack government antipoverty programs. 
This serves their rhetorical purposes in two ways. 

First, while good intentions might seem like an admirable 
thing to have, the phrase also conjures up an image of woolly- 
minded naiveté. Those dear old liberals, sitting in their ivory- 


Michael Kinsley 





tower rocking chairs, knitting vast social-welfare blankets 
from skeins of good intentions and taxpayer money—What do 
they know about the real world? The implication is that good in- 
tentions are not merely insufficient but even detrimental to 
the hard business of facing up to the hard truths about poverty 
and race. Good intentions are for sissies. 

At the same time, crediting others with good intentions is a 
subtle way of claiming them for yourself. After all, it is hardly 
necessary to vouch for the good intentions of Lyndon Johnson, 
who wanted to spend billions fighting poverty. The one who 
needs credit for good intentions is Bush, who says such efforts 
are unnecessary or even destructive and—by a remarkable co- 
incidence—the true solutions to the problems of the ghetto are 
those that ask virtually nothing of the white middle class. Natu- 
rally Bush would like to stipulate good intentions all around. 

It is shocking to read President Johnson’s words from the 
1960s. He spoke bluntly about “white guilt” and “equality [of] 
result.” These phrases violate the taboos of 1992's conserva- 
tive political correctness. And of course anything as grandiose 
as a “war on poverty” is unthinkable today. Why is that? Peo- 
ple say we have lost the economic optimism and national self- 
confidence of the 1960s. But the 1980s were also a period of na- 
tional economic optimism, yet that is when the War on 
Poverty was officially declared unwinnable. And even the sad- 
sack 1990s are objectively richer than the 1960s. The differ- 
ence must be a matter of good intentions. 

To be sure, there is some hard-earned pessimism about 
government programs at work. But much of the pessimism is 
mere posturing. Bush and others have said repeatedly in re- 
cent weeks that the government has spent “$3 trillion over 25 
years” fighting poverty, with the implication that this money 
has been lavished on the underclass. According to the White 
House’s own figures, most of this mystical $3 trillion went for 
such non-underclass and politically sacrosanct programs as 
Medicare (more than a trillion) and veterans’ benefits ($287 
billion). The good intentions of anyone who talks about $3 tril- 
lion spent fighting poverty are suspect from the start. 

Like Jimmy Carter after the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, Bush would like it known that after Los Angeles, the 
scales fell from his eyes. “The time really has come to try a 
new way ... making our commitment to end poverty and de- 
spair greater than ever before.” However, the distinguishing 
feature of the conservative antipoverty agenda that Bush has 
now embraced is not its newness—or even its rightness or 
wrongness—but its cheapness. At the state level, in the name 
of welfare “reform,” benefits are simply being slashed. The 
cost of “enterprise zones” is hidden in the form of tax cuts 
(with the usual claim that these cuts will pay for themselves). 

Some favorite conservative nostrums would actually cost 
plenty, such as privatizing public housing or changing current 
welfare rules that penalize people for taking a job, saving mon- 
ey or keeping their families intact. But conservatives usually 
pretend the cost doesn’t exist. It isn’t recalcitrant liberals 
standing in the way of such reforms. It is a national reluctance 
to spend the money nurtured by conservatives themselves. 

Fine words butter no parsnips, as the Brits like to say. The 
test of good intentions is a willingness to put yourself out for 
them. Yet the political message Bush and company are send- 
ing is: You have already put yourselves out too much. After 
Los Angeles, it’s a comforting message. What a relief to be told 
that good intentions are futile. ] 
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NEVER HAS SO MUCH THOUGHT 
GONE INTO THIS MUCH FUN. 
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ACHIEVA SL. 





INTRODUCING ACHIEVA BY OLDSMOBILE. 


The Achieva™ is so intelligently engineered, you'll wonder why you ever looked 
at Honda Accordor ToyotaCamry. Start with a well-thought-out cockpit. 
One with controls and analog gauges designed precisely where you need them. 
! Four-wheel anti-lock brakes come standard. In fact, the ABS V| system in 


achnc 


the new Oldsmobile” Achieva has been awarded “Technology of the Year" by 


Automobile Magazine. The 2.3-liter Quad 4° engine in the Achieva SL out 
powers the Accord LX and Camry DX, and still gets 30 highway miles per gallon? 
!’ The Oldsmobile Edge, "the industry's most comprehensive owner satisfac 
tion program, also comes standard. So you can drive other cars. But none as 


well-thought-out as Achieva. Or as fun. For more information regarding the 


Oldsmobile Achieva, call +800-242-OLDS, Monday —Friday, 8 am.—7 pm. EST. 


OlOSMObile 


THE POWER OF INTELLIGENT ENGINEERING 


1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nic. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNIN 
Smoke Contains Carbon \ 


